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ALPA Head Attends Aero Medical Ass ’‘n. Convention at Dayton 
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NEW AIR AUTHORITY TO OVERHAUL CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS 








Air Surgeons 
Hold 10th Annual 


Convention 


Behncke Describes 
Air Medical 
Meeting 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
Aero Medical Association was held 
at Dayton, Ohio, on September 2, 
8, and 4. This well-attended meet- 
ing was international in character, 
because, in addition to all the 
American delegates, Mexico was 
represented by Major R. T. Prie- 
to, and Canada, by Major A. A. 
James, Major J. W. Tice, and Cap- 
tain H. A. Peacock. 

The growth of the Aero Medi- 
cal profession has paralleled the 
development of aviation in this 
country. From a mere handful of 
doctors who interested themselves 
in aero medicine approximately 20 
years ago, we now find that there 
are 41 regular air line medical ex- 
aminers and 601 regular flight 
surgeons, making a total of 642 
flight surgeons specializing in aero 
medicine. 


Retiring President Jarman 
Makes Address 

The Aero Medical Association 
is the officially recognized organ- 
ization in this new branch of med- 
icine. Since the formation of the 
Air Line Pilots Association in 
1932, the pilots have had a repre- 
sentative of their organization 
present at all of the annual con- 
ventions of the Aero Medical As- 
sociation. This attendance invari- 
ably has proven to be very educa- 
tional and beneficial to the proper 
coordination of aero medical and 
air line piloting problems. 

Dr. Bernard L. Jarman, presi- 





(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4.) 








Convention 
Postponed 


It has been necessary to 
postpone the Convention from 
October 17 to November 15 be- 
cause of the amount of prob- 
lems that Headquarters has 
been faced with ever since the 
adjournment of Congress on 
June 16, involving grievance 
cases, safety conferences, mak- 
ing employment contracts, pre- 
paratory work thereto, and the 
many other items too numer- 
ous to mention. 

In addition, Headquarters has 
been busy with preparatory 
work necessary to the proper 
presentation of the innumer- 
able items that will be brought 
on the convention floor for 
action. The work of the com- 
ing meeting is doubled, because 
no convention was held in 1937, 
the last being held October 19 
to 23, 1936. 

The council mailing sent out 
September 30, contains all the 
information incident to prelim- 
inary action necessary in the 
field to hold the convention. It 
is very important that all mem- 
bers attend the October local 








AVIATOR LAGUARDIA BUILDS AN AIRPORT: 
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3,533 FT, RUNWAY 














normal stride.”’ 








SAFETY OF AIR 
TRAVEL INCREASES | 
sen | 


American-operated air carriers | 
flew 1,844,507 miles per accident 
and 138,161,571 passenger miles 
per passenger fatality during the 
first six months of 1938, the Civil | 








Aeronautics Authority recently | 
announced. 
There were 5 fatal accidents 


during the period, in which 22 pas- 
sengers, 5 pilots, 5 copilots, and 
8 other crew members lost their 


lives. In addition, there were 16 
accidents in which no fatalities 
occurred. 


2,209,486 Miles Per Accident 

These statistics cover operations 
of all air carriers operated by 
companies in the United States, 
including the domestic lines and 
extensions to foreign countries. 
The domestic lines had 15 acci- 
dents, flying 2,209,486 miles per 
accident, and the foreign-exten- 
sion lines had six accidents, flying 
932,061 miles per accident. 

Persons involved in the 21 ac- 
cidents occurring on the domestic 
and foreign-extension service num- 
bered 226, including passengers, 
pilots, copilots, and other crew 
members. Of these, 186 suffered 
no injuries, and 40 were fatally 
injured. 


38.1% Due to Airplane Failures 
and Weather 

Causes of the accidents were at- 
tributed as follows: Airplane fail- 
ures and weather, 38.1 per cent; 
personnel errors, 23.82 per cent; 
Airport and terrain, 9.52 per cent; 
other causes, 9.52 per cent; and 
undetermined and doubtful, 4.76 
per cent. 

The foregoing analogy, recently 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, showing miles flown 
per passenger fatality and other 


NEW YORK CITY’S NEW NORTH BEACH AIR TERMINAL 


tion land and sea plane landing base, and despite seemingly insur- 











‘CAA and Safety 
Board Take Shape 


Develop Personnel; 
Issue Orders, Regulations; 
Initiate Surveys 





Aviation’s twin children, the 


Civil] Aeronautics Authority and 
the Air Safety Board, are rapidly 


growing into organized, active 
a een eid units. In this confusing and awk- 
ward period of growth, both 








By David L. Behncke | 


While others fiddled and WPA funds dwindled, Mayor Fiorello “Little Flower” | 
La Guardia, aviation enthusiast and war bird, busied himself with the building of a| 
super-airport for the convenience of the seven million people he governs. 
ple, this would bea surprising fact, but the line pilots, knowing the fie. little mayor] line flying. 
as they do, just shrug their shoulders and say, 


To most peo-| 


“That’s merely La Guardia hitting his' 





Mayor La Guardia recognized the need of a close-in, combina- 


mountable obstacles, proceeded on the basis of, “Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.”’ The results speak for themselves. 


Imagination Staggering Problem 

The building of the North Beach airport presented an imagina- 
tion staggering problem that amounts to the transformation of a 
vast, unsightly, marsh swamp, into a modern airport that would be a 
pride-inspiring addition to any municipality. 

351 Acres Made Land 

The total area of the North Beach airport, when completed, will 
amount to 551 acres, 351 of which is “made land,” by fill brought in 
from Riker’s Island, which is divided from the North Beach site 
on the north by Riker’s Island Channel. Before the mammoth task of 
filling in could even begin to add the necessary 351 acres of ‘‘made 
land,” it was necessary to build a bridge and trestle between the 
North Beach site and Riker’s Island. This in itself was no small en- 
gineering task. It was necessary that the bridge part of the trestle 
have a movable span consisting of a floating steel barge to permit 
shipping to pass up and down Riker’s Channel. When this overpass 
was completed, 306 trucks, 19 steam shovels, 26 bulldozers, 4 grad- 
ers, 2 tractors, 10 cranes, and 4 rollers began the gigantic task of mov- 
ing 351 acres of land from Riker’s Island over to the North Beach site. 

Day and Night Operation 

This operation has been going on for months, not only during 
daylight, but also during darkness; at the rate of one truck load of 
fill every 9 seconds. Night operations were made possible by a battery 
of floodlights. 

486,000,000 Cubic Feet of Fill 

The project was started September 9, 1937, and will be com- 
pleted April 30, 1939. It might be interesting to know just how many 
cubic feet of ground it takes to build up 351 acres to a depth of 27 
feet, which is the average depth of the North Beach fill. The surface 
of the field will be 12 feet above the low water level. 
mate answer is 486,000,000 cubic feet. 

Garbage Dump Transformed Into Park 

The completion of this project will not only result in the trans- 
formation of the old eyesore, the North Beach salt swamp area, into 
a modern, new airport, but it will also result in the transformation 
of Riker’s Island, formerly New York’s garbage dump, into a beauti- 
fully landscaped park. 

Runways Up to 6,000 Feet 

The land plane portion of the North Beach airport, when com- 
pleted, will have four main runways of the following lengths and 
widths: 

1. A northwest and southeast runway, 6,000 feet long and 200 
feet wide. 

2. A northeast and southwest runway, 5,000 feet long and 200 
feet wide. 

3. An east-west runway, 4,500 feet long and 150 feet wide. 

4. A north-south runway, 3,533 feet long and 150 feet wide. 

The runways will be surfaced with asphalt macadam, with ade- 
quate drainage and modern lighting. In front of the hangars, pas- 
senger stations, and other municipal buildings, there will be a con- 
crete apron 400 feet wide. 

Borders of Field Obstruction Free 

The site is free from obstructions, being bordered by water on 

all three sides with the exception of the south, which for a limited 


The approxi- | 


groups have behaved well, issuing 


orders, overhauling and in general 
conducting their business regule- 
tions with clock-like regularity. 


The promotional activities of 
the Authority are taking on re- 
newed life under the direction of 
Administrator Clinton M. Hester. 
With the appointment of Grove 
Webster, a unit was established 
to oversee private flying, which 


|includes gliding, soaring, intercol- 


legiate, pleasure, course of busi- 
ness, sport, seaplane, instruction, 
charter and fixed base, and sales 
and repair activities, apparently 
including everything except air 


Nation-wide Survey by Feb. 1 

By law, the Authority is re- 
quired, through the Administra- 
tor, to make a nation-wide survey 


|of airports so, that by February 


1, 1939, they will be able to re- 
port their findings to Congress. 
The purpose to determine 
whether or not the Federal gov- 
ernment should participate in the 
construction, improvement, devel- 
opment, operation, or maintenance 


is 


|of a national system of airports, 


and if so, to what extent. This 
survey is being conducted in the 
Planning and Development Divi- 
sion under the direction of Chief 
Richard C. Gazely, with A. B. Me- 


| Mullen, Chief of the Airport Sec- 


| tion, directly in charge of the field 
| work. 


d | Call Safety Conferences 


| The Air Safety Board, though 
| handicapped by not as ‘yet having 

the third member, is building up a 
| staff for the investigation of ac- 

cidents and studies leading to rec- 
|}ommendations of measures de- 
| Signed to prevent their recurrence. 
| Conferences are being called to 
| hear the views of air line pilots 
| and the industry as to what should 
| be done this winter to forestall the 
| usual quota of accidents, = 





<a, i: 
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AIR ROUTE Cr 24 1029 
LINKS ALASKA 
WITH STATES?” 


Pan American Airways has been 
authorized by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority to continue its 
proving runs between Seattle, 
Wash., and Juneau, Alaska. The 
order permits the company to 
complete its program of proving 
trips before the end of the year. , 
The planes may carry mail and 
property. However, on _ these 
proving trips the company is not 
authorized to carry any passengers 
except company personnel and 











council meetings. 














(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3.) 
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government inspectors. 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














SAFETY VS. DOLLARS AND CENTS 











Immediately following a big crash, the transport com- 
panies suffer amazing losses of traffic despite the extreme- 
ly low accident-per-mile rate. That is the reason that 
maximum air safety is all-important to the profit sheet of 
an air line company. 


Scribner’s magazine says that the airlines figure that 
only 250,000 Americans use planes to get around in. Pull- 
man passenger mileage is still 20 times as great as air pas- 
senger mileage. 


Inasmuch as the difference in tariff is relatively unim- 
portant, it consequently cannot be doubted, then, that the 
controlling factor in the airlines’ smaller passenger mile- 
age is FEAR. It has been often stated that air crashes are 
given more unfavorable publicity than train accidents. 
The exact tendency in this direction, on the part of our 
news dispensers, is, of course, a matter of conjecture. Ob- 
viously the novelty has not yet worn off airline travel, so 
persons who read of a crash in the mountains see visions 
of themselves on the list of those missing. 


Regardless of the 21,000 to 1 odds against an air 
crash, it will still be some time before the airplane is uni- 
versally accepted, because it is natural for humans to be 
hesitant in accepting any innovation. It takes time, and 
the time will come when people will not stay away from 
planes just because they hear of a bad crash. Few stay 
away from trains or autos after hearing of a disaster in 
one of those conveyances, although one would be short- 
memoried indeed if he could not recall that the same 


fear was evidenced when the train and automobile were 
first introduced as modes of travel. 


In the interim, it is commonly agreed that the air lines 
cannot afford to have any more crashes. Therefore, the 
orders of the day are “no crashes.” 








ATTENTION, NEW AUTHORITY 


According to the rumor mill, there are some very per- 
sistent reports afoot alleging that the Authority may form- 
ulate what the air lines thini are so-called “restrictive 
and harmful regulations.” It is also reported that the air 
line operators believe that the air transportation industry 
should, to a large extent, be allowed to regulate itself 
without interference from the Authority—a sort of “put- 
us-on-our-honor” basis. 











We should not be over-regulated, that is a certainty. 
But to put the industry on its own at this time would re- 
sult in chaos. This industry needs proper federal regula- 
tion for a long time to come, and that is not all. Such reg- 
ulation must be strictly enforced if we are to have AN 
IMPROVEMENT IN AIR SAFETY. 
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TROPICAL HURRICANE PULLS A CORRIGAN 





It’s an Ill Wind That 
Isn’t Buttered on 
One Side 


By PILOT M. H. FAY 
Council No. 12—UAL 
Chicago, Ill. 








Two items of interest this 
month, each accompanied by a big 
wind. 

First, a little matter of a letter 
from headquarters informing the 
pilots that they will be required to 
take two weeks ‘off without pay. 
Various reasons were given for 
the necessity of such a move, most 
important of which was the fact 
that new men, trained at consid- 
erable expense, would have to be 
laid off for most of the winter 
months. 

Well, that was that, for about 
one day. Then huddles were ob- 
served in various hangar corners. 
The main objection was that one 
department should not be called 
upon to alleviate the financial 
burden. There seemed to be some 
doubt as to whether we were the 
only department involved, and it 
was a dandy argument. 


“Ennyhoo”—a second letter fol- 
lowed the first and extra time off 
is now on a voluntary basis. I 
don’t doubt but what the desired 
result will still be accomplished. 
A brief observation in conclusion: 
I understand that certain individu- 
als, when asked to venture an 
opinion on the above question, 
rather startled the course of events 
by actually giving their opinion 
without first cautiously asking the 
rest of the boys what they 
thought. As a result, dark looks 
(becoming brighter with the pass- 
ing days) are being cast in vari- 
ous directions. None of my busi- 
ness, but it seems rather childish 
from where I sit. Reminds me of 
when I belonged to the Boy 
Scouts. So now you can all get 
mad at me for mentioning such 
things. 


Raised H In General 


On Sept. 21st a tropical hurri- 
cane pulled a Corrigan and 
smacked inland at Newark, ripped 
on north and raised hell in gen- 
eral. That day, with my most ca- 
pable First Officer Richards, we 
learned that a DC-3 can become 
a fist-full of airplane. We were 
west bound. At least that was the 
general idea for the first hour. 


Get Big Chunks of R.R.’s 
Business. 


Rail service was disrupted from 
N. Y. to Boston, so United, TWA 
and Eastern managed to get a big 
chunk of business for four days, 
hauling passengers to and from 
Boston. American had ’em sitting 
in each others laps and trying to 
hide away in engine nacelles. So 
it’s an ill wind that isn’t buttered 
on one side. 


It’s getting to be a racket, this 
business of going back to the 
room with the cold, tin seat and 
just busting right on in and fall- 
ing all over some fair customer 
who isn’t quite ready to come out 
yet. 

Bob Greenlee tried to get in and 
couldn’t. Didn’t dawn on him 
that the joint might be in use so 
he goes back up front and comes 
back with pliers, hammers and 
takes the door off the hinges. 
THERE SHE WAS??? 




















Another Way of 
Skinning A Cat 


By PILOT T. S. JOBSON 
Council No, 27—U. A. L. 
Seattle, Washington 








They say that there’s more than 
one way of skinning a cat and, 
in like manner, Ed. Jones has 
more than one way of getting the 
boys out to council meetings. 
Yours truly, being new in these 
parts, was not aware of this, and 
stayed away from a council meet- 
ing, whereupon, I promptly find 
myself appointed as chief putter 
downer of the goings-on in and 
around this. extreme north-west 
United trading post. 


It seems that the former scribe, 
Bart Stephens, has established a 
tradition up this way for keeping 
everything secret, after setting up 
a batting average of .0000000 as 
correspondent. My theory is, that 
after reading one paragraph of 
my writings, the chairman will re- 
lieve me of this job, and hereafter 
I will content myself with attend- 
ing meetings. 


Only Thing Missing Is 
Swing Music 


This Pacific north-west is about 
the most beautiful country that 
has ever been obscured by fog, 
clouds, smoke, etc. in this dear 
old U. S. A. About nine months 
of the year the pilots up this way 
wish it would come summer time 
so as to stop the rain and give 
them a glimpse of what’s in front 
of the old tin goose, then when 
summer comes they pray for rain 
to put out the forest fires so as 
to get the smoke out of their eyes. 
Well, any way, they say a human 
being can get used to anything, 
so why not a pilot. If they’d only 
step up these radio ranges to 
Benny Goodman’s swing time, 
you could enjoy sailing along at 
200 miles per hour (pardon me— 
I mean 150 miles per) without a 
glimpse of where you’re going or 
where you’ve been. 


As Usual, the Big Ones Got Away 


The fishing season is in full 
swing up this way with the salmon 
running and the mountain trout 
fairly jumping out of the lakes to 
meet you. Many are the tales of 
the ones that got away but few 
have carried their fishing to the 
meat in the pot stage. The story 
has just leaked out of a little ex- 
pedition which involved a seven 
and one-half mile hike up to some 
mountain lakes in Mt. Baker na- 
tional forest. The participants 
were Guy Cain, Bob Powers and 
Grant Donaldson. It seems that 
everything went well, outside of 
catching no fish, until on the hike 
back, one of Powers’ oleos broke 
down, and he wound up dragging 
in on one leg. After all, what can 
you expect of an old man. I could 
tell you one about Eddie Jones 
bringing in three large King sal- 
mon but of course everyone knows 
that Jones is a rank amateur and 
no doubt he hooked them in the 
tail by accident. 


Tomorrow’s Airplane Today 


The Boeing clipper has finally 
blossomed out with its new tail 
feathers (a la Lockheed) and may 





(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5.) 











“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check. 





In Corstant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. Ping L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, ow M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, A.—P. + A. 
Bigelow, Ed. —U. A. 
Blom, Edwin W.—U. ve L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, ea E—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles — A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 8S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. ‘ow A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, “Gasces W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. 1.2 A, &. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al_Ww. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MecMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 


Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 


Neff, Harold—vU. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A,. A. 


Salisbury, Hervey M.—T W. A. 
—C. P. 


Sandblom, J. V. p 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Tertetzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W.—N 

Wieselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. &8. A. L. 


Natural 


Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 


Fife, John A.—C, A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A,. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, Ga. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
ware aaa L. 
Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. i. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 


A. 
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| WESTOVER _| 


Major General Oscar Westover, 
chief of the army air corps, was 
killed September 21 when his 
army A-17 attack plane crashed 
into two bungalows on the edge of 
the Burbank, California, airport. 
Sergeant Sam Hynes, crew chief 
for General Westover, also was 
killed. 





Witnesses said the speedy little | 


monoplane had circled the field 
and approached for a landing. It 
skimmed low over streets and 
houses, settling rapidly. The pilot 
apparently saw he was not going 
to glide into the airport, and 
gunned the motor. There was a 
backfire, and the engine stalled. 

An instant later the ship 
ploughed into a bungalow court 
below and burst into flames. 

General Westover entered the 
army as a private from Bay City, 
Michigan, in 1901. He served at 
Ft. Totten, N. Y., and Washington 
Barracks, D. C., for a year before 
entering West Point. He was 
graduated in 1906, and served in 
the infantry for five years. 

General Westover’s balloon 
training began in 1920 at Ross 
Field, California. Completing this, 
he attended the airship school at 
Langley Field, Virginia, being 
graduated in 1922. The same 
year he won the national elimina- 
tion free balloon race by floating 
866 miles from Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, deep into Quebec, Canada. 
His airplane training was com- 
pleted in Texas in 1923. 





Upon receiving the news of 
General Westover’s death, Pres- 
ident Behncke said: 

“T have known General 
Westover for a long time, hav- 
ing served under him in the air 
corps. The death of the Gen- 
eral is a regrettable loss to 
American aviation, and is one 
that the nation can ill afford. 
He had the rare quality of be- 
ing an efficient soldier, and at 
the same time being kind and 
considerate to these he com- 
manded. This rare quality won 
him the admiration of all that 
knew him.” 





PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 























CAA’s Private 
Unit Caters to 
“Other Half’’ 


Private flying, heretofore neg- 
lected, will hereafter be super- 
vised by the private unit of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Grover Webster of Hackensack, 
a former World War flyer and 
since 1931 a private pilot, has been 
named to head the unit. 

It is difficult for the non-in- 
formed person to realize the ex- 
tent to which private flying has 
developed in relation to commer- 
cial flying. Last year, private 
planes flew over a hundred million 
miles while regularly scheduled 
planes were traveling but 66 mil- 
lion miles, 

The big problems facing the 
newly created private flying unit 
concern safety and the enforcing 
of fundamental flying rules. 





Airmail Skyrockets 

August airmail poundage was 
the second greatest in history of 
the Portland office, according to a 
report by Dr. E. T. Hedlund, post- 
master. Total poundage was 21,- 
214 pounds, an increase of 1,769 
pounds, or 9.09 per cent, over the 
same period last year. Only month 
to ever exceed this was December, 
1987. 


C. and S. Seeks 
New Air Route 


Chicago and Southern Airlines, 
now operating between Chicago 
and New Orleans via St. Louis, 
Memphis and Jackson, has filed an 
application with the CAA, seek- 
ing permission to inaugurate air 





Passenger service between the 
cities of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Houston, Tex., via Pine Bluff, 


Ark., and Shreveport, La. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
President, Air Line Pilots Association 
(Continued from August issue—6th installment.) 


Mr. Crosser: Mr. Behncke, in your experiences, have you had 
difficulties at all or any mishaps? 

Mr. Behncke: You mean flying on air lines? 

Mr. Crosser: Flying on air lines; yes. 

Mr. Behncke: 1 flew 20 years, about 10 of which were on air lines. 
I have flown more than 10,000 hours and more than a million miles, | 
and about 9 days before I was supposed to retire and take the poi 
tion that I now have I started out of Chicago one night on my run to 
Omaha in a bad snow-and-sleet storm. I got about 7 miles west of 
Chicago and both of my motors failed. I was flying blind. I settled 
down in this blind weather in a normal dead-motor glide until I heard 
the frozen limbs of trees touching the bottom of my metal wings, and 
I managed to land safely in what was practically a woods. After put- 
ting out the fire and seeing to it that everybody got out of the plane 
safely I lost my footing and fell about 35 feet from the plane in the 
top of a big tree to the ground. I was painfully injured, from which 
I have not yet completely recovered. That is the most serious trou- 
ble I had in 20 years’ flying and that was a very unusual accident 
because both motors failed at the same time. 


A Soft Landing in a Soft Tree 


Did the plane light in a tree? 
Right smack on the top of a big elm tree. 

Mr. Eicher: How did you get down? 

Mr. Behncke: I fell down. I lost my footing. The wings were 
covered with a thin coating of ice that I had no way of knowing 
about and so while I was standing on the ice-covered wing in the tree- 
top waiting for somebody to put up a ladder, I lost my footing and 
fell approximately 35 feet to the frozen ground. 

Mr. Martin: How much did that plane weigh? 

Mr. Behncke: It weighed 13,500 pounds and had a speed of about 
150 miles an hour. 

Mr. Martin: 
good tree. 

Mr. Behncke: Well, I was practically stalled when I got to the 
tree that I finally landed in, because I had been pulling up, knocking 
the limbs out of other trees for about two blocks, and when I got to 
that particular tree—I will never forget it—just before settling the 
ship into the tree, I saw a big frame house loom up right in front of 
me. I did not think that the ship had enough speed to go over it. I 
pulled back with all of my might and the ship managed to get over 
the house and we landed in the treetop on the other side. We came 
so close to the house that we took an aerial off which was only 3 feet 
from the top of the roof. If we had gone into that house—a frame 
house—the ship being already on fire, because one of the motors was 
burning around the cowling, I think the house, the ship, and every- 
thing else would have burned up. 

Those records I have handed to you: One has to do with acci- 
dents since the Copeland investigation and the other is our “In Con- 
stant Memoriam,” pilots killed-in-crashes record. The top portion of 
the list contains the names of those who were killed in crashes. I 
have written numerous editorials and articles on air safety, one of 
which was published in the Liberty Magazine. In view of the fact that 
you are now considering air-safety legislation I thought you might be 
interested in this article. I hand you at this time the issue which con- 
tains the safety story in which are incorporated many of the pilots’ 
views on air safety. 5 ; 

The Chairman: How long an article is that? 

Mr. Behncke: It is about two full pages. 
mately 2,400 words. : 

Mr. Bulwinkle: That is entitled “Why These Airplane Crashes?— 
An Airplane Pilot’s Answer.” 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: That is your own statement? 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

The Chairman: Very well. 

Mr. Behncke: Thank you. . 

(The article and other matter referred to is as follows:) 


WHY THESE AIRPLANE CRASHES?—AN AIRLINE PILOT’S ANSWER 
(By David L. Behncke, President of the Air Line Pilots Association) 
Why these air-liner crashes? What can be done to stop them? 

When an accident occurs, the blame can usually be laid to one or a 
combination of the following causes: ; 

— failure of some part of the airplane. 

ilot. 

Weather. 

Air-line management. 

Regulatory agency of the Government. . : 

Every one knows that things mechanical are not infallible: my boy’s 
bicycle, your automobile, trains, busses, steamships. Engines—even air- 
plane enzines—can quit or falter. Instruments, as good as they are, are 
not infallible. Radio is by no means perfect. : . 

On December 21, 1934, I took off from the Chicago —= on ~~ regu- 
lar run, and after proceeding 10 minutes westward found my hands filled 
with dead throttles. Both motors had quit with every instrument in the 
cockpit registering normal. The result was a forced landing in the tree- 
tops at night. with injury to no one but myself. It was even possible to 
rebuild the plane. 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ 

This was my first serious accident in nearly 20 years of flying, but I 
have no doubt that if my copilot and I had not lived to defend ourselves, 
“pilot error’’ would have been given as the cause of this crash. ; 

Practically all of the air-line companies have seen fit to discard single- 
motored equipment and adopt multi-motored equipment, thereby greatly 
lessening the chances of complete power-plant failure. ; 

What can be done to eliminate mechanical trouble? Strict and enforced 
Federal control, entirely free from politics, governing the engineering, in- 
spection, and upkeep of all air liners used in interstate commerce carrying 
human cargo. 

Next, pilot. Amd I speak of and for air-line pilots; not pilots, veteran 
or new, who have not flown air lines. 

The air-line pilots are sober, well educated, industrious, professional 
men. Most of them are family men and own their own homes. They are 
respected members of the communities in which they live; no better, no 
worse than the average good citizen. 

Air-line pilots are for the most part army, marine, or navy trained. 
The rest come from commercial schools. Uncle Sam is very exacting in 
choosing his young men for aviation training. Out of every four youn 
men desiring to take up flying training, only one can meet the physica 
aviation requirements. From 40 to 50 per cent of those accepted possess 
sufficient flying Pare to win their wings. The remaining 50 to 60 per 
cent are washed out by a benzine board made up of experienced army 
Because they do not have the “‘it’”’ or ‘‘what it takes’’ to 


Mr. Martin: 
Mr. Behncke: 


That is over 6 tons. That must have been a pretty 


It contains approxi- 


jilots. Why? 
cahe a pilot. 
The 


raining these specs receive from the experienced pilots is 
indispensable to air safety. e air-mail cancellation catastrophe, during 
which the army carried the mail, conclusively proved this int. Eight 
army pilots were killed because, though they were a pilots, they just 
didn’t have the kind of experience, the ‘‘what it takes,” to fly air liners 
under all] kinds of_conditions, during both daylight and darkness. 

The Air Line Pilots Association contends that when a pilot reports to 
take out a trip he should make careful survey of the weather conditions, 
and, if he feels that they are dangerous, the flight should be canceled with- 
out further discussion. If he feels that the flight can be made under bor- 
derline weather conditions, it should then become the responsibility of the 
company through its dispatching system to cancel the flight if the company 
feels that it cannot be completed with absolute ety. This procedure 
would definitely place resnonsibility for the actual starting of flights with 
the company, where it belongs. 

Once dispatched, the pilot should be assisted by dispatchers and ground 
control giving him all helpful information possible, including any changes 
in weather along the route. But no ground officials should ever try to dic- 
tate to the pilot flying miles away, where only he, and not the ground offi- 
cials, knows what the conditions are. 

Much has been said about pilot pushing and competitive flying. It may 
be taken for granted that operators have pushed their pilots but that they 
are not doing so at the present time. Unfortunately, these things are, in 
most cases, intangible, and not susceptible to proof. A pilot cannot reason- 
a le aa to report against the company from which he derives his 
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jand drop off to sleep again. They 


Cause for 


Alarm—But 
Not In Montague 


By GLENN C. NYE 
Council No. 50—AA 
Nashville, Tenn. 


shot in 


A sudden your front 
yard in the early hours of the 
morning would be cause for alarm 
in an ordinary community. But 
that has ceased to be the case out 


here in Montague. With a sigh of | 
relicf our less industrious neigh- 
bors have learned just to turn over | 


realize it is only our good friend 
Bill Moore knocking off another 
one of the pet squirrels of the 
neighborhood that happened to 
forget this was one of Bill’s days | 
off. | 
Being of a more kind nature 
toward harmless and defenseless 
dumb animals and rodents, I took 
it upon myself to approach Bill 
with the idea of determining his 
attitude along these lines. It didn’t 
take me long to find out that “It’s 
the survival of the fittest in this 
old world, and besides, a squirrel 
whether wild or tamed makes a 
darned good breakfast.” 

Now that some of our boys have 
come to realize that the steward- 
ess rides on the plane for the pri- 
mary purpose of looking after the 
welfare of the passengers, our big 
happy family is running much 
more smoothly. 


Do Your Own Churning 


Boys here’s a way to have more 
money in your budget for movies 
next month. Why buy ready made 
butter? Do your own churning. 
It takes only a little of your time 
and energy, and besides, think of 
all the nice buttermilk you will 
have to drink. A small churn can 
be secured for a mere pittance. If 
you live in the city just drive out 
to the country to get your milk. 
For complete instructions on 
churning, and how to avoid con- 
tracting milk-maid’s knee, contact 
Mr. Harrold Matheny. Ask the 
man who owns one. 

Last week Harrold was out in 
the country getting some milk for 
a session with the churn, and 
while passing the time of day with 
the farmer, he noticed the farm- 
er’s son riding on a hay rake in a 
nearby field. As the rake drew 
closer to them he discovered the 
rake was pulled by two horses and 
a bull. This was a very unusual 
occurrence and aroused Harrold’s 
curiosity to the highest degree. 


Something Besides Romance 

Although Harrold had _ been 
around many farms before, he had 
never seen a bull doing this kind 
of work. When he asked the farm- 
er what the idea was, the farmer 
said, “Oh, I only make old John 
do this once in a while; just want 
him to realize thar’s something 
else in this world besides ro- 
mance.” 


Stroud Social Life Slowed Down 


We are glad to get Mac MclIn- 
nis back after about two weeks’ 
absence. It becomes a little monoto- 
nous with just three copilots there 
to handle this schedule. Of course 
we weren’t overworked or any- 
thing of that nature; just the idea 
of having to spend such a large 
part of our lives sitting around up 
at Newark. Such an arrangement 
surely slows Jim Stroud’s social 
life down dreadfully. 

McInnis was transferred to 
Cleveland to relieve while Cy Bit- 
ner was incapacitated with the 
pneumonia. Although Cy is not 
back on the run as yet we are glad 
to hear that he has sufficiently re- 
cuperated to be up and around to 
some extent. 

The other evening after dinner 
the Ledbetters and I decided it 
was about time we went out to see 
Jap Lee’s new farm house he has 
told us so much ebout. After 
many months of work and over- 
coming several considerable diffi- 
culties, they moved in. 

By following Jap’s instructions 
on how to get to their place, in 
about an hour we were sadly lost 





(Continued on Page 5, Columns 1 and 2.) 





‘Who or What 
Isa “Learner”? 


By E. G. Hamilton 

On September 8th and 9th hear- 
ings were held in the Department 
of Labor, Washington, for the 
purpose of determining minimum 
wages in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry. Under the Walsh- 
Healy Act all firms doing business 
with the Government are required 
to pay prevailing rates of pay. The 
latest hearing was an appeal from 


|a prior decision which fixed the 


minimum wage for unskilled work- 
ers at sixty cents an hour, allow- 


|ing a tolerance of as low.as forty 


cents an hour for learners. 
Great difficulty was experienced 
in determining who or what is a 


| “learner.” As explained by the in- 


dustry a learner is engaged in pro- 
ductive work and in some plants 
they represent as high as forty- 
five per cent of the total of pro- 
ductive workers. This means that 
a large proportion of the workers 
who build the airplanes now used 
by air transport companies are 
paid as low as $16.00 a week. 

If wages are any criteria it 
would seem that a floor sweeper 
in the auto industry who receives 
seventy-five cents an hour is more 
skilled than the men who build our 
airplanes. However, the truth of 
the matter probably is that the in- 
dustry is taking advantage of the 
great attraction that aviation has 
for young men beginning their ca- 
reers. It is just another case of 
oversupply. 

It is very significant that the 
one plant where organized labor 
has a signed agreement, the Boe- 
ing plant, has a beginner rate of 
sixty-two and one-half cents an 
hour. 

At the request of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
a representative of the pilots ap- 
peared at the hearing to express: 
their views as to what effect sub- 
normal wages in the aircraft indus- 
try would have on safety. The 
pilots went on record as being 
none too enthusiastic over flying 
airplanes built by $16.00 a week 
men. 





Jobson— 


(Continued from Page 2.) 

be seen almost any day threshing 
around the waters of Lake Wash- 
ington. To those of you who 
haven’t gazed upon this “tomor- 
row’s airplane today’? — she can 
best be described as a cross be- 
tween a boxcar and the Queen 
Mary, plus of course, the neces- 
sary wings. 

Getting back to the serious side, 
this council wishes to tender our 
belated but sincere thanks and 
appreciation of the fine job that 
Dave and the boys did back in 
Washington. 

We also wish to extend our wel- 
come to Hugh Coleman, former 
chairman of the Cheyenne Coun- 
cil, who has recently transferred 
up to our neck of the woods. By 
the way — maybe I can unload 
this job on him. 





Liza: “Waffo yo’ sha’penin’ that 
razor, Rastus?” 

Rastus: “Woman, they’s a paih 
o’ gemmun’s shoes under your bed. 
If they ain’t no niggah in them 
shoes, Ah’m gonna shave!” 








about fifteen miles from town. By 
the light of a flashlight we looked 
at names on mail boxes for miles. 
Finally we came to a filling sta- 
tion and inquired as to Jap’s: 
whereabouts. More elaborate di- 
rections and another half hour’s: 
search finally put us in their front 
yard. 

We were pleasantly surprised to 
find such an up-to-date house in 
such an out-of-the-way place. Jap 
deserves to be congratulated upon 
such a nice piece of work. We 


found all the modern conveniences 
except water. 

Since that time, however, we 
have learned that Jap has gotten 
water in the house, after several 
unsuccessful attempts at digging 





out on a narrow country road 





wells. 
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Man of Few Words 
Wins Recognition 


American Airlines’ Joe Glass 
wasn’t included in the group of 
American pilots who recently re- 
ceived ten year pins .. . not be- 
cause he hasn’t flown ten years, 
but because he received his pin 
last January. On American, Joe is 
known as ‘‘the least talkative pilot 








HY SHERIDAN CLEANS UP INSULT DEPARTMENT 


July Big 
Passenger Month 


The 20 scheduled airlines oper- 
ating in continental United States 
carried 127,590 passengers and 
flew 6,270,990 miles in July, it 
was recently announced by the 
CAA. 

This is 7,019 more passengers 
carried, and 31,922 more miles 
flown than in the- corresponding 
period a year ago. 


McCarran Victor 


Senator Pat McCarran, life-long 
friend and aid of aviation, and co- 
author of the McCarran-Lea bill 
which brought about the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 19388, was 
operwhelmingly re-nominated for 
U. S. Senator for Nevada at the 
recent state primary. His election 
is assured. Senator McCarran is 
favorably mentioned as chairman 
of the proposed standing commit- 
tee on civil aviation in the Senate, 
especially since California’s Sena- 
tor McAdoo, who aspired for the 











in the world.” post himself, has been 








NORTH BEACH AIR TERMINAL— 


(Continued from Page 1. 
distance, borders high ground. The buildings and hangars are located 
along this high ground part of the south side of the field, causing 
obstructions on but one part of one side of the field, which is the 
minimum for any airport having hangars and buildings of any size. 
Combined Sea and Land Plane Base 

North Beach airport is divided into two distinct parts, though 
they be side by side and are interconnected: one is for land planes 
and has been designed to accommodate the large transcontinental 
‘planes now being constructed or contemplated, and the other is a sea 
plane base to accommodate the largest trans-Atlantic sea planes. A 
passenger will be able to take off in England, arrive in 18 hours at 
North Beach, and there pick up a transcontinental plane from the 
same port, which will land him in San Francisco in another eighteen 
hours. 

Spacious Hangar and Municipal Building Accommodations 

The land plane base consists of a modern equipped day and night 
landing area, an administration building (the point of arrival and de- 
parture for all land planes), and six great hangars, three on each 
side of the administration building. Each hangar is so arranged that 
it can be divided into two sections if two companies wish to share 
one hangar. The doors of the hangar measure 162 feet wide and 40 
feet high. The administration building, centrally located, is so ar- 
ranged that persons arriving either in their own cars, in buses, or in 
taxis, will have the maximum of convenience. The center of this build- 
ing, 12 feet above ground level, is a great rotunda; here the passen- 
ger who arrives in his own car buys his ticket, has himself and his 
baggage weighed, then he passes over a covered bridge to the plane. 
His baggage, meanwhile, is sent down a chute to the lower level bag- 
gage rooms, from where it will be taken by a small truck to the plane. 


The arriving passenger walks onto the lower level and picks up 
his baggage, which has been trucked there from the plane. Just on 
the outside, there are taxis and buses awaiting. The administration 
building is the only place where persons can get onto the field, per- 
mitting close regulation of the miscellaneous pedestrian problem. 

In addition to the public lobby, the administration building has 
ample office space for each of the airlines, post and express offices, 
doctor’s quarters, weather bureau offices, airways control rooms, and 
radio rooms. 


An ample restaurant, cafeteria, and lounge are located on the 
second floor, along with an observation terrace for the public. From 
the time a passenger enters the building until he steps into the plane, 
he will be under cover. Twelve covered passageways permit the simul- 
taneous loading and unloading of twelve different ships. Every effort 
has been made to give the air companies, the passengers, and the pub- 
lic unexcelled convenience. 

Airport Accommodations for Planes From the Far Corners 


The sea plane base, naturally covering less ground, has but two 
hangars. However, these two are much larger than the others, and 
will admit planes with a 220 foot wing spread. Planes from England, 
France, Germany, Holland, Bermuda, Nassau, Canada, and South 
America will land at this base, therefore, in the administration build- 
ing must be located health, customs, immigration, and miscellaneous 
Federal officers. 

For the landing and maneuvering of the sea planes, there will be 
three channels 15 feet deep and 600 feet wide. One will be three and 
one-half miles long, one, three and seven-tenths miles long, and one, 
four miles long. These channels will have turning basins 1,500 
feet in diameter at each end. In addition there will be a turning basin 
1,800 feet in diameter at the sea plane base. The channels will be 
marked by buoys and lights, and sea planes will be able to take off 
or land under all wind conditions. 

Effective Cooperation and Coordination Made Project Possible 

The construction of the airport is a joint project of the U. S. 
W. P. A. and the city. The city constructed the movable span for the 
Riker’s Island trestle and the W. P. A. constructed the trestle. The 
city will construct under contract the concrete pile foundations for 
the six land plane hangars, the land plane administration building, 
the sea plane administration building and the sea plane hangar, and 
the W.P.A. will construct the buildings. The city will construct the 
steel sheet pile bulkhead at the seaplane turning basin and the exten- 
sion to the steel sheet pile bulkhead constructed by the Park Depart- 
ment at the boat basin. The transportation and grading of the fill and 
the construction, drainage, and lighting of the runways will be done 
by the W.P.A. The city will do the necessary dredging. 

Easy to Reach From Downtown New York 

The best way to reach the new North Beach airport from down- 
town New York is over Grand Central Parkway and Triboro bridge. 
It is not more than 25 minutes by bus from the Grand Central Zone 
to the airport, and the 1939 World’s Fair grounds are but five min- 
utes away. (Under the present schedule, the airport will be open 
by April 30, 1939, in time for the fair.) 

Cost, $28,000,000 

The cost of building the North Beach airport is estimated at 
about $28,000,000. ¥ 

This modern airport, built to serve our largest city, marks a new 
high in the phenomenal development of air transportation facilities in 
this country. What aviation has always needed most is air-minded 
leaders—in other words—more La Guardias. 








| Air Safety— 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
statistical data having to do with 
the cause of airplane accidents 
for the period covering the past 
six months, is interesting. 


interesting is the 
comparison between the personnel 
error percentage of 23.82, (this 
obviously means pilot error) and 
the 38.1 percentage of accidents 
caused by airplane failures and 
bad weather. The pilots feel that 
even 23.82 per cent is unfair be- 


Especially 


cause it is obviously based on 
hearsay and the usual guessers 
statistics that were given with 


such reckless abandon during the 
regime of the old ‘‘We-can-do-no- 
wrong‘ Bureau of Air Commerce. 


At any rate, there is some con- 
solation in the fact that this lat- 
est batch of statistics gives the 
pilot error percentage as 23.82, 
in striking contrast to Swanee 
Taylor’s claim that 99.9 per cent 
of the accidents were due to pilot 
error. 

—How come, Swanee? 


THE BETTER HALF 



























CATCHES THE FISH 











6 U.S. Delegates 
Attend Air Parley 


The United States was repre- 
sented by six men at the private 
air law conference held in Brus- 
sels in mid-September. Those at- 
tending were: 

C. Grant Mason, chairman and 
recently appointed member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority; 
Stephen B. Latchford, of the State 
Department; Denis Mulligan, for- 
mer director of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce; Capt. T. Chalker, chief 
aviation officer of the United 
States Coast Guard; Leon Dostert, 
head of the department of foreign 
languages at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Arthur Lebel, chief 
of the Translating Bureau of the 
State Department. 

Mr. Mason said the conference 
was for the purpose of exchanging 
information on international laws 
governing private flying. 


AIR SMUGGLING 
WORRIES BRITAIN 


Great Britain’s police force is 
taking to the air in an effort to 
stop that country’s latest racket— 
air smuggling. 

Nearing completion in Kent 
now is a new, secret, half-million 
dollar airport, equipped with a 
fleet of fast, armed planes. 

Scotland Yard records show 
that for more than a year now, 
planes have been landing thou- 
sands of dollars worth of contra- 
band in Kent, Sussex, and Essex. 
It is the belief of Scotland Yard, 
and also the French Surete, that 
there is a smuggling ring operated 
by a gang of international crooks 
with headquarters in Paris. 

Flying police officers engaged in 
this work will be armed, and the 
police planes will carry machine 








guns. 





Air Surgeons’ 
Convention— 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
dent of the Association, made a 
short opening talk at the Dayton 
convention. Speaking on the 
theme that no chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, he stated 
that maximum safety in flight 
could not be attained with a good 
airplane with a physically faulty 
pilot any more than it could be 
obtained by a physically perfect 
pilot and a mechanically faulty 
plane. Dr. Jarman finished his 
talk with a strong plea for con- 
structive cooperation between air 
medicine and flight personnel. 


Air Medics Present Papers 

During the scientific discus- 
sions, a number of interesting 
papers were presented by out- 
standing doctors. Their names, 
and general contents of these 
papers were: 


1. “The Place of the Electro- 
cardiagraph in the Examination for 
Flying—A Discussion of the Use 
of the Electrocardiograph in the 
Flying Examination, Its Possibili- 
ties and Limitations,” by Captain 
Charles L. Leedham, M. C., U. S. 
A., Director, Department of Avia- 
tion Medicine, the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, 
Texas. 

Electrocardiography is a meth- 
od of recording electrical cur- 
rents set free in the heart muscle 
just previous to each heart beat. 
The machine employed is the elec- 
trocardiograph, the result ob- 
tained, an electrocardiogram. 


| 40 Critical Age 


According to Dr. Leedham, an 
electrocardiogram should be made 
yearly of all pilots over 40, for 
the purpose of detecting any path- 
ological condition while it is still 
curable. While it was pointed out 
that the electrocardiogram was 
especially beneficial to pilots over 
40, it was also maintained that it 
should be used on pilots below 40 
having symptoms that might arise 
from heart disease. 

In the words of the layman, an 
electrocardiogram is a graph on 
which is electrically recorded a 
line representing the expansion 
and contraction of each heart mus- 
cle during a heart beat. These 
graphs are meaningless to the lay- 
man, or even to the professional 
man who has not had specialized 
training and actual experience in 
the interpretation of electrocardi- 
grams. The principal value lies in 
the fact that heart disease can be 
ordinarily detected by this meth- 
od early enough so that something 
can be done about it. The reason 
Dr. Leedham believes all pilots 
over 40 should be examined by 
this method at least once a year is 
to bring out any changing condi- 
tion in their heart actions. Often 
these changes are a forewarning of 
a much more serious condition to 
come later, but which can be rem- 
edied to forestall serious impair- 
ment. 


1,513,728,000 Heart Beats 
In 40 Years 

It is interesting to note that the 
human heart is subjected to a tre- 
mendous strain over a period of 
years. For instance, the heart nor- 
mally beats 72 times per minute. 
Multiply this by the minutes in an 
hour, the hours in a day, the days 
in a year, and 40 years, and you 
will discover that the human heart 
beats one billion, five hundred 
thirteen million, seven hundred 
twenty eight thousand times in 40 
years, without so much as a min- 
ute’s rest. Dr. Leedham maintains 
that thus it should not be difficult 
to understand why one, especially 
if he be past 40 years of age, 
should carefully watch his “pump,” 
as it is commonly referred to by 
the Flying Fraternity. 


2. “The Effect of Acceleration 
on the Living Organism,” by Cap- 
tain Harry G. Armstrong, M. C., 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5.) 


By PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—AA 
Chicago, IIl. 


Listen, Pal, 

Pass over that Irish elixir of 
pandemonium while I figure out 
whom I haven’t insulted so far. 
Aha! Eastern Airlines! Here’s 
one for the Say That Again Dept. 

In a recent issue of the maga- 
zine Air Lanes there was an ar- 
ticle about the employment by 
Eastern of stewards, although all 
the other outfits have more or less 
female stewardesses. The author 
quoted one of their officials as say- 
ing, “Eastern Air Lines employs 
stewards for the maximum of effi- 
ciency and the minimum of ro- 
mance.” He said minimum. Noth- 
ing like being conservative. 


I’m Not Perfect 


Maybe that doesn’t cover the 
last one, but I’m not perfect. If I 
haven’t insulted you yet, don’t feel 
neglected. I’ll get to you as soon 
as I can. Stewardess Wanda Fish- 
tail says that I can’t help my cur- 
dled personality, that when I was 
born I was a breech presentation 
and I haven’t changed much since. 
All right, Wanda, all right, let’s 
cut out the war talk and have a 
little peace. 


Was, and Wasn’t Napoleon 

And of peace Capt. Proctor had 
something to say, “That fellow 
who thought he was Napoleon, 
and wasn’t, was just about as 
crazy as the fellow who thought 
he was Napoleon and was.” 


Airways Terriffic Control 

’Twas on a bright and sunny 
day when Jimmy Boyd and Joe 
Anderson clucked to a_ Dizzy 
Three for a non-stop (adv.) trip 
to Newark. When they obtained 
their nine thousand feet which 
had been assigned to them by the 
Airways Terriffic Control, Jimmy 
turned the campaign over to Joe, 
and just sat there busy with his 
thoughts, clacking them together 
like a pocketful of marbles. Sud- 
denly he became aware that Joe 
was registering dismay, an odd 
thing since Joe was not practicing 
for the movies. He looked up and 
had his own fit. A huge man with 
wide, staring eyes had quietly 
come up to the cockpit, peered in, 
and dashed off to the rear. 
“Mickey Mouse!’”? screamed Joe. 
Jimmy took a swig on the oxygen 
tube and replied, relievedly, ‘“‘Do 
you know, I thought for a moment 
that it was another stool pigeon.” 
Which should make us one up on 
United with their secret recording 
barometers which reveal if the 
pilots are high enough to ice up 
properly. Oh, I forgot to say that 
it really was Mickey Mouse. Some- 
body, perhaps a child, had let a 
Mickey Mouse balloon get away 
and when it got to nine thousand 
feet it had swelled up like, as Don 
Philip puts it, a new Cheese 
Pilot. Doc Ator, who always looks 
ahead (and behind, too, if she’s 
passed) has the situation well in 
hand, and now just puts up the 
blind flying curtains, just in case. 


The Wonders of Advertising 


I see by the papers that the 
airlines are beginning to advertise 
on the theory that the bigger the 
print that is paid for the smaller 
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THE KIDS 

















(L. to r.) Jr. (wants to be a 
farmer), and Raymond (wants to 





be a lone ranger). Oh, me. 
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PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 














(Continued from Page 3.) Baas 

Answering some of the questions our critics ask when a pilot .is faced 
with an emergency: ‘ a j 

Why doesn’t he come down? Coming down to low ceilings or no ceil- 
ings at all due to blind weather may mean collision with obscured high 
ground or mountains. ‘ aap 

Why doesn’t he go up? If the pilot is in trouble, the chances are that 
he cannot go up because it takes a = motor-power output to climb. The 
ice hazard may prohibit him from climbing, because a very thin coat of 
ice over the entire surface of the ship quickly adds weight, causing the 
ship to vibrate and become loggy and hard to manage. ‘ 

Sometimes he must choose between flying underneath, which may 
pring him dangerously close to high ground, mountains, or other danger- 
ous obstructions—or flying entirely by guess in or over the weather. 

Why doesn’t he stay on his course? In all seasons at high levels the 
winds are almost always as much as 50 miles an hour, often and a hun- 
dred. When the sky is overcast no one can tell their velocity or their di- 
rection. When the radio beam is out, the —_ has to guess his position. 

Why doesn’t he go back? The ever-diminishing space between zero 
and the trembling pointer on the gas gauge usually answers this. 

Why did he attempt to fiy this kind of weather? He was_dispatched 
by the company and in accordance with air-line regulations, Federal and 
otherwise, that are supposed to insure safety. : ' k 

How is the cause of an accident determined? By an investigation. 
whom do we find at this investigation? . 

1. The manufacturers of the machine that has crashed. 

2. The Bureau of Air Commerce, which— ; 

(a) Writes the air-line regulations under which the aircraft was operat- 
ing at the time of the crash. 2 hs 

(b) Is responsible for installation, proper functioning, and upkeep of al! 


And 


aids to air navigation on which the wrecked plane was depending. 
(c) Is responsible for approval of all engineering on the wrecked plane 
when it was placed in scheduled air-line service. . p 
We find that, under the Bureau of Air Commerce system of investiga- 


tion, every participant is a “party in interest,’’ including the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. : : ; é 

First, the Bureau makes the regulations, O. K.’s the engineering, in- 
stalls and maintains the navigation aids; and then, when an accident oc- 
curs, it sits as judge and jury to decide as to the efficiency of its own 
activities. No man can be expected to decide a case against himself. This 
applies to every other participant under the present D. O C. system of 
investigating airplane accidents. ; 

Jhen all of the various elements which may enter into a crash are 
considered, the high percentages of ‘‘pilot error’’ issued by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce are obviously inaccurate and add nothing to public safety. 

Bad weather has been the direct cause of many an airplane crash and 
has been a contributing factor to many others. It is the only hazard to 
air transportation over which mankind never has had and never will have 
complete control. There will always be bad-weather areas in the atmos- 
phere through which we cannot fly and over which we cannot fly unless 
stratosphere flying becomes commonplace. 7 4 

But there is no weather hazard if planes are not dispatched into areas 
of bad weather that cannot be flown with safety. | 

Regarding air-line management, this is certain: Abrupt and short- 
sighted supervisory and managerial policies are bound to cause a mental 
hazard in the minds of the line pilots that may lead to accidents. Toler- 
ance and good common sense on the part of the officials is the answer to 
his problem. 

The National Labor Board has no jurisdiction over air-line pilots, but 
the Congress of the United States has seen fit to extend protective legis- 
ation to them. 

The regulatory agency of the Government which is responsible for the 
safety of the air-traveling public is the Bureau of Air Commerce. Air 
safety is, therefore, in politics. This Bureau, too, was created under an 
act passed when, to all intents and purposes, there was no air-transporta- 
tion industry. 

Bureau Viticials have repeatedly admitted that their aids are faulty, ob- 
solete, and inadequate. 

Four years ago the cry was for economy. Cut! Reduce the wattage 
of revolving beacons, the number of inspectors. Now the same voices are 
demanding money to modernize the American air-transport network, to 
equip it with proper navigation facilities. , ay 

te ‘pilot ‘error’’ were the primary cause of practically all accidents, 
there would be no logic in the present cry for millions to improve airwav 
aids on which the pilot must depend for guidance to put his human cargo 
over the line day after day. The air-line pilot is no different from the sea 
captain, except that he must, when flying blind and in bad weather, de- 
pend to a far greater extent upon threadlike beams and accurate radio 
communications. (34 ; 

The vital lines may be cut by inadequate, obsolete, failing, multiple- 
course swinging beams; or a pilot may be forced to bridge long distances 
on his run where navigation aids are improperly located. The pilot may 
also be forced to fly where aids do not exist at all, and _ where they admit 
tedly are needed. That applies to the area in which Pilot Samson, with 
crew and four passengers, was last heard of on the night of December 15, 
1936. He apparently lost his way where there is a gap in Federal aids to 
air navigation. Under these conditions, is it just to say that the pilot 
failed, or would it be more just to say that the aids failed the pilot? 

Money alone will not solve this problem. What will solve it? The crea- 
tion of a sharply defined, enforceable air-safety law. ‘ . 

he public may rest assured that, before any material gain can be 
made in the direction of increasing air safety, the Federal regulatory 
agency responsible for the safety of the air-traveling public must be re- 
moved from all political influence and interference. : 

The American air-line pilot has, despite handicaps, carried the banner 
of American air transportation to the highest peak in world aviation. 

The real price of pioneering has always been, not dollars and cents, 
but human life. Threescore and nine pilots have sacrificed their lives in 
the last 5 years to give to our country the swiftest of all modes of trans- 
portation, the potentialities of which, in speed, safety, and reliability are 
beyond reckoning. a . ‘ 

The air-line pilots have long been of the opinion that air transportation 
should be lifted out of the Bureau of Air Commerce and placed in a sepa- 
rate section of the nonpolitical Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
ouasi-legislative and quasi-judicial in its procedure. and where proper reg- 
ulations will be created and enforcement insured. The interstate Commerce 
Commission’s long record for increasing safety in transportation speaks 
iur itself. The pilots point out that within the to-be-created air-transporta- 
tion regulatory section of the Interstate Commerce Commission there should 
be created a five-man air-safety board, the members of which will be prop- 
erly fitted, thoroughly experienced, and carefully selected career men and 
not political appointees. The sole purpose of this safety board will be to 
safeguard the American air-traveling public. This is the air-line pilots’ 
answer to the question. How can we increase air safety? i 

Such legislation is now before Congress, and, if passed, the American 
public mav look forward to a phenomenal improvement in air safety. 

Mr. Citizen, it is up to you. 


Credit for Originating the Air Safety Board Belongs to 
the Air Line Pilots 

Mr. Behncke: While testifying before the Copeland committee a 
little more than 2 years ago I made the recommendation and pointed 
out that within the to-be-created air transportation regulation division 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission there should be created a bu- 
reau of air safety. The air safety board that is being proposed at this 
time is that same idea carried forward. Members of this air safety 
board should be properly fitted, thoroughly experienced, and carefully 
selected career men and not political appointees. The sole purpose of 
this safety board would be to safeguard the American air-traveling 
public. 





The Proof of the Pudding Is in the Following 


After years of careful study of this particular phase of the ques- 
tion, the pilots have written provisions creating an air safety board, 
which we would like to submit for your examination and, we hope, 
approval. We believe that this provision should be written into any 
civil air legislation that may be brought before Congress for consid- 
eration. We would like to submit at this time a copy of the pilots’ 
safety board provisions for the record, which is marked “Exhibit 5.” 


Exhibit 5 : ’ 

Sec. 701. (a) There shall be established within the Bureau of Air 
Transport an Air Safety Board which shall report to the Authority. Such 
Board shall consist of five members to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; one member shall be an 
attorney at law; one shall be an expert in the design, construction, and 
maintenance of aircraft and aircraft equipment, propellers, and appliances; 
one shall be an expert in the design construction, and maintenace of air- 
craft engines, equipment, and appliances thereof; one shall be an expert in 
the design construction, maintenance, and operation of communication 
equipment and other aids and facilities for air navigation; and one shail 
be a person who (1) at the time of his appointment holds an air-line pilot’s 
license of the highest class, (2) has engaged in regularly scheduled air-line 
flying within six months prior to the date of his appointment, (3) has 
flown not less than five thousand hours in regularly scheduled air-line 
flying. (4) possesses a practical knowledge of construction, maintenance, 
and operation of aircraft, aircraft engines, communication equipment, and 
aids to air navigation, and (5) is not at the time of his appointment, or 
for one year prior thereto has not been, employed by any air carrier as an 
air-line executive or chief pilot of any class or status. 
Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the United States and 
Shall continue in office as designated by the President at the time of nomi- 
nation until the last day of the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth calen- 











Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 4.) 

the headlines that aren’t. At any 
rate advertising has its effect, as 
us girls know. You wouldn’t think 
that an ad could remove an epi- 
sode from “indecent exposure” to 
“complete service.” Well, it could 
and it did. One night I went back 
to the rear end to mooch some 
coffee so that I would be awake 
for the landing, although First 
Officer Steiner does say that the 
ship seems to do better when I 
doze off. 

As you know, in the rear of the 
Dizzy Three there is an admira- 
tion room equipped with a door 
which in turn is equipped with a 
so-called lock which must have 
been designed by a lingerie en- 
gineer. The lock is actuated by a 
winged button, a sort of thumb 
screw; some work with a quarter 
turn, some with a full turn, some 
go to the right and some go to the 
left and some, seemingly, are on 
there just to give a sort of sop to 
habit. As a result you may have 
no more privacy than a co-ed in a 
frat house. 

Personality’s Assets 

While the stewardess was 
turned around drawing the coffee 
and I was admiring her clever per- 
sonality, a man got up with an 
expression on his face like he was 
about to make out his income tax 
return, and disappeared through 
the portal. A moment later, the 
Girl from Hollywood, a butte (I 
can so_ spell, there were two 
buttes) jiggled back to the rear 
end, and, while I was busy with 
my thought, (God bless those 
pills) opened the door to the per- 
sonal file. She said, “Wup!” or 
whatever it is that girls say be- 
sides “Whoa.” The stewardess 
turned around, saw the situation 
at a glance, stammered in her 
mortification, “Oh, I knew he was 
in there...I...I1 was getting 
some coffee and didn’t .. . oh!” 
The G from H smiled with all 
the quiet poise of an undertaker 
and remarked, “That’s quite all 
right. It was my own fault, real- 
ly. You see, I’ve read your adver- 
tisements: ‘Fly American, the 
Scenic Route.’ ” 


6,000 Feet—Two More Bounces 

I see by the papers that the air- 
lines are going to move from the 
chimney sweepers’ park at New- 
ark to North Beach Airport on 
Long Island, where they can be 
close to New York’s major attrac- 
tions, the World’s Fair and Mayor 
La Guardia. When President 
Smith told me that North Beach 
Airport was to have a six thou- 
sand foot runway, I urged him to 
make the move since the runway 
would allow me two more bounces 
on the landings. That turned the 
trick, and now we are going over. 
Newark Airport will then be 
turned into a training camp for 
timber cruisers and north woods 
guides, the theory being that if 
the students can find their way out 
of that forest of smoke stacks, the 
bush of the north will offer no dif- 
ficulty. 


Your Logic, My Dear Sir, 
Is Unassailable 

Recently in my mail, I received 
from the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce a copy of their findings on 
the TWA crash in the hills of Cal- 
ifornia, the one that happened 
during the storm that flooded out 
Los Angeles, the one where it took 
so long to find the plane. If the 


teresting, 


findings are true, which I do not 
doubt, the map of the probable 
course of the airplane is most in- 
and the conversation 
between the pilot and another 
plane going in the opposite direc- 
tion is no less so. Because turbu- 
lence prevented holding the as- 
signed altitudes, the two pilots 
were ordered to fly the fringe or 
bi-signal zones of the same beam, 
which, theoretically, would cause 
them to pass to the right of each 
other, keeping them apart even if 


. . 
CAA Activity— 
(Continued from Page 1.) 
Drag Out the Skeletons 
For the first time in aviation 
of - previous 
years will be dragged out of the 
closets and dusted off to furnish 
foresight for the ensuing year. It 
is also anticipated that many new 
ideas on safety will originate to 
aid the fight against the grim 
reaper, 


history, skeletons 


The Civil Air Regulations are 
in for a general overhauling by 
the Authority in the near future. 
A committee composed of Robert 
H. Hinckley, member of the Au- 
thority; Clinton M. Hester, Ad- 
ministrator, and Tom O. Hardin, 
member of the Air Safety Board, 
have been selected. Elimination 
of unnecessary rules, and simpli- 
fication of the others, are the 
main features of the study. 


Authority Personnel Takes Shape 
Both the Authority and the 
Safety Board have been organ- 
izing their working personnel, and 
many of the old familiar faces 
once seen around the Department 
of Commerce are now in evidence 
around the new units. Bryan Ja- 
cobs is still in charge of air line 
inspection, with J. B. Jaynes in| 
charge of domestic and Ed Yura- 
vich in charge of foreign. Earl 
Ward still has the difficult job of 
bringing order out of chaos in 
the Airways Traffic Control de- 
partment. Richard Gazley, tem- 
porarily located in the Garfinckel 
Building, is taking care of Plan- 
ing and Developing. 


The Bureau of Air Mail of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
now supervised by the Authority, 
still holds forth in the I. C. C. 
building. The director, Norman B. 
Haley, and his assistant, Raymond 
W. Stough, are carrying on their 
new duties from their old offices. 


McDuffee to Safety Board 
William S. McDuffee, of North 
Fort Worth, has been named act- 
ing executive officer of the Air 
Safety Board. He is a war-time 
veteran of the air corps and well 
known through the southwest as 
a former executive of the Bowen 
air lines. Acting as his assistant 
is Louis R. Inwood, formerly with 
the Bureau of Air Mail of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


Jesse W. Lankford, chief of the 
accident analysis section under the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, has 
been transferred, along with his 
staff, to the Air Safety Board. 


Others transferred or newly ap- 
pointed to the Air Safety Board 
staff include Robert D. Hoyt and 
Phil C. Salzman, veterans of the 
aeronautical inspection service; 
William F. Centner, formerly 
manager of the Port Columbus 
airport; Walter S. Stapler of 
Georgia; Roland Rohlfs of New 
York; and John Roscue of Ala- 
bama. 


Lane Named General Counsel 


Darrell T. Lane, Salt Lake City, 
has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel to the Authority and 
assigned to the Safety Board as its 
General Counsel. Fred M. Glass, 
formerly in the general counsel’s 
office, has been assigned to the 
Safety Board as examiner. 


Denis Mulligan in Europe 

Former BAC Director Denis 
Mulligan is still in Europe after 
attending the diplomatic confer- 
ence on international air law at 
Brussels. Mulligan, in company, 
with Grant Mason, is now making 
a tour of a number of European 
countries to gather aeronautical 
information for the Authority. 


There are several good men, 
formerly with the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, any one of whom 
would be a good man to complete 
the Safety Board. The Air Line 
Pilots hope that the President does 





not overlook this good material 
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THIS SHOULD BE OF INTEREST TO MY THREE READERS 


| 

|By F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No, 44—Delta 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| If this issue makes the current 
| news release I will be blowing 
| along with a terrific tail wind. If 
not, I am being delayed on ac- 


}count of lack of brains. 
| 


McCarthy Loses By a Stroke 

First item that should be of in- 
terest to my three readers is the 
|recent golf match between George 
| Shealy and Von Tippen Schier plus 
two other addicts. George was on 
|one team and Tip on the other. 
| The bets were of a most unusual 
The result is that Shealy 





nature. 
and partner lost and they had to 
| pay off in the following manner. 
| At the club house each donned the 
| waitresses’ apron and cap and pro- 
|ceeded to serve their victorious 
|opponents with refreshments and 
|in addition pay for them. Natur- 
| ally there were quite a number of 
| Spectators who very generously 
added to the razzing and the ut- 
ter inefficiency of the servers. I 
| understand that Tip took the game 
| very seriously and on shots that 
| he previously would throw out and 
|lose a stroke that he went right 


|after them. On one occasion he 
| had to roll up his pants, take off 
| his shoes and socks, and stand in 


| water six inches deep, to blast the 
| ball out in the right direction. He 





might 


have used a_ hydromatic 


club. 

Pat McCarthy was runner up on 
the first flight at the John A. 
White Club match. He lost to his 
opponent by one stroke on the 
nineteenth hole. Boy, that must 
have been a shooting match if 
there ever was one. Too bad you 
lost, Pat. 

We all welcome into the associ- 
ation two new members, Pilot S. 
F. Whitaker and copilot John 
“Luke” Williamson. Glad to have 
you fellows and trust that you will 
find it profitable to belong. That 
brings the copilot representation 
back to 100 per cent. 


Operator’s Blues Song: 
“In the Red” 
Understand that at a _ recent 
meeting of the operators in Chi- 
cago that the theme song was en- 
titled, “I’m singing the blues for 
being in the red.’”’ Everyone up 
there joined in the chorus except 
the representatives of two airlines. 
Guess who did not sing? Our rep- 
resentatives lost their vocal cords 
sometime ago, but that’s all, thank 
goodness. 
George Cushing recently bought 
a lot on the north side of Atlanta. 
He must believe that he is going 
to stay here quite some time. He 
has lived here six years straight, 
a record. Trouble is he doesn’t 
know whether to build or sell the 
lot so he is going round and round. 
Said that he did not know he had 
so many friends until they got 
wise that he had some money. 
Charley Dolson likes to play 
with gadgets so much that he 
bought an automatic coal stoker. 
The thing has about as many gadg- 
ets as a cockpit. The only thing 
that I can think of that should be 
added is an automatic fuel analy- 
zer. I think I got something there. 


Try This On Your Trombone 

Heard over the radio that one 
of the fellows pulled a new one. 
After the customary flight check 
of 1-2-3-4-5-4-3-2-1 by a station 
the pilot came back with Eenie, 
Meenie, Minie, Mo, Mo, Minie, 
Meenie, Eenie. Try that on your 
slide trombone, 

Dopey Ingram _ swapped his 
Packard in for a Ford. There 
must be a recession going on some- 
place. Several months ago he in- 
stalled a radio in the Packard and 
was picking up some noise. (I 
understand that that isn’t all that 
he picked up.) It was the genera- 
tor that was causing the trouble 
and when asked if all Packard 
generators were like that, his re- 
ply was, “I don’t know, this is the 
only Packard I have.” Can you 
imagine that, and him a copilot. 








when making this appointment. 
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O’Connell Named |Embarrassing To ea tna el MUNY VS. FEDERAL | Air Surgeons’ 

To AirMailPost [Say The Least | (AYNE {THE AIRPORT CONTROL |Convention— 
Ambrose O’Connell, executive Toe Fee Se Oklanom Sheath a ity ’ Ceatientse dete Page 4.) 

assistant to Postmaster General The de Havilland Aircraft Com-|By WILLIAM T. ARTHUR a City’s city engineer, 


Farley, today was appointed Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, 
effective October 1. 

O’Connell is successor to Harl- 
lee Branch, who resigned recently 
to become a member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. His duties 
will include the general supervis- 
ion of the air mail. 

He is a graduate of Notre Dame 
University and Columbia School of 
Law and is a member of the New 
York and Federal Bars. 





Schwaemmle— 


(Continued from Page 5.) 

No later news from the Heir 
minded Van Vurans. Latest de- 
velopment is that Van was caught 
oiling the baby carriage, so it 
won’t be long now. 

Since the last issue to this 
Squeak, Clarence Norton has 
gained another pound and snores 
just as loud as ever. 
Racketeering On the Side 

Two members are really going 
tough. Yep, they have decided to 
do a little racketeering on the side. 
Things just did not seem to please 
them so they decided to do some- 
thing about it. My answer is to 
see the picture “Racket Buster” 
then you’ll change your mind and 
quiet down. That goes for Pappy 
and Son. 

Pete Reinhart is really getting 
domesticated. Saw him the other 
day right after he finished paint- 
ing the floor in his apartment. 
Spread it on thick, Pete. 

Haven’t heard any more from 
the Slaton-Fred Ball feud. 

What three fellows passed the 
time away shooting paper air- 
planes out of the hotel window? 
Guess they must be slippin’. Eith- 
er that or they are getting so old 
that they are now entering second 
childhood. 

Most of the gang must be 
anxious to make favorable impres- 
sions upon some of the cancelled 
passengers this winter. There is 
a stampede for new uniforms. 
Course you can’t expect a uniform 
to last more than three years. 

Hasta Luego. 





pany turned a little crimson be- 
hind the ears last month after 
their biggest child and pride, the 
1242 ton, 248-miles-per-hour Al- 
batross cracked up in a most in- 
glorious manner. 


The company’s head test pilot 
and director of design, Goeffrey 
de Havilland, along with an ob- 
server for the British Air Minis- 
try, were flying the new plane, in- 
tended for transoceanic tranporta- 
tion. After bringing in the plane 
safely on Hatfield Aerodrome, de 
Havilland was throttling down for 
the four engines, when the ship 
unaccountably began to buck and 
bounce on the field. This lasted 
but an instant, however, as the 
ship cracked squarely in two at the 
cabin door. The nose reared 
straight up into the air, and hun- 
dreds of gallons of gas poured out 
of the tanks. Captain de Havil- 
land and his companion scrambled 
hastily from the wrecked plane 
unhurt. 


Construction on the second of 
seven Albatross-type transports 
was discontinued, pending an in- 
vestigation of the cause. 


Air Carriers Fly 
More Passengers 


And Miles In 1938 


American operated air carriers 
flew 2,253,634 more miles and car- 
ried 113,511 more passengers in 
the first six months this year than 
in the corresponding period of 
1937. 


Figures compiled by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority showed that 
during the 1938 six-month period 
domestic lines and extensions to 
foreign countries carried 666,825 
passengers. The nation’s air lines 
flew a total of 38,734,654 miles 
and carried 3,943, 353 pounds of 
express, a decrease of 318,945 
pounds from the 1937 period. 











PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION | 
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Council No. 35 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Not so long ago, through con- 
versation on the airlines, 1 kept 
hearing the amazing story of a 
long, slim man pushing little en- 
gines and cars up and down the 
aisle of a transport plan en route 
from Glendale to New York. Af- 
ter a bit of checking up I uncov- 
ered the details of this fantastic 
story, and the main character was 
found to be none other than ‘Slim’ 
Bledsoe Payne. He was return- 
ing from a trip to the west coast 
factory of model trains, and rath- 
er than sit very meekly and look 
at the scenery, Slim had taken 
some of the parts and equipment 
out of the boxes and was pushing 
these things up and down the 
aisle, and before long all the oth- 
er passengers were at it too, dis- 
cussing the varied merits of rail- 
road procedure, 


Clever Fingered Railroader 

Hobby Lobby, the popular ra- 
dio program, would do well to take 
a look at the person of Slim, an 
airline pilot by profession, and a 
railroader by virtue of his clever 
fingers and interest in model 
building. When I first heard of 
this hobby of making small en- 
gines and cars, and running the 
finished effort around a track, my 
first reaction was a return to the 
memories of my own three-cor- 
nered clothing days — those days 
when toys, including trains, were 
given to the kids and played with 
by the fathers. 
With All the Misgivings 

So it was with all the misgiv- 
ings in the world that I stepped 
over to Payne’s home to witness 
a meeting of the Model Railroad- 
ers Club of Memphis. And may 
I state right here that I truly 
received a surprise. 


For two years, Slim has been 
doing the work himself, getting 
the materials in blank form, and, 
after laboring long and with ex- 
acting precision, turning out tiny 
cars, engines, rails and switches. 
The entire track system was then 
set up in a vacant apartment in 
the same building where he and 
his family were living. As time 
went on, and the possibilities of 
such a model railroad became 
more evident, Slim realized that 
his space was too limited and 
might be subject to instant remov- 
al, should a new tenant take over 
that vacant apartment. 

Then too, had come the idea 
that he wanted a home of his own, 
and in less time than one can im- 
agine, all those ideas got together 
and the outcome was a big house 
with all kinds of rooms. In the 
rear was a double garage which 
now became the site of the fast 
growing railroad system. At the 
present time, though only one-half 
of the space is being used, there is 
every indication that soon the 
family car will be out of a place 
to rest at nite. 


_Completes Huge System 

With the space problem solved 
it was evident that it might take 
many, many years to complete as 
huge a system as was contemplat- 
ed. So taking the successful east- 
ern rail clubs as a standard, a 
southern club was started, and 
Slim as president now has ten 
members under his’ guidance. 
Meetings, for the purpose of work- 
ing on the layout, are every Wed- 
nesday night. Every Thursday 
evening the boys meet, not to 
work, but to run their handiwork 
and solve traffic problems, loading 
and switching details and in short, 
to be operators of a complete rail- 
road system. So successful have 
such meetings been all over the 
country, that now, in the east, the 
real railroads are turning to these 
exact working models for the solu- 
tion of their problem. 

Slim’s entire system is built on 
a set of waist-high tables covering 
an area of 225 square feet. All 


J. S. Waldrop, is urging the city 
to permit the federal government 
to take over their municipal air- 
port. He said, in part: 


“The Bureau of Air Commerce 
virtually controls municipal ports 
already, and the WPA has sunk 
thousands of dollars into these 
ports. Why not let the Govern- 
ment go the entire way and take 
them over entirely?” 


Comment from aviation leaders 
of that city included that of Wiley 
Post Airport manager John H. 
Burke: 


“T don’t think this should be 
done. An airport does the com- 
munity good if it is profitably 
managed and economically oper- 
ated.” 


Charles E. Beard, vice-president 
of Braniff Airways, said: 


“Cities that are looking toward 
the future are now making plans 
to enlarge and better their airports 
and make a bid for future air 
transportation.” 


First 500 M.P.H. 
The Hardest 





A German plane designed to 
break the world’s speed record 
reached a reported 500 miles per 
hour recently on a short flight in 
southern Germany. 


The plane, a_ specially con- 
structed Messerschmidt, is unusual 
in that it has the cooling system 
partially located in the wings. 


Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 5.) 





they happened to be at the same 
altitude, a desirable goal. Of 
course we are all instructed to fly 
that way as a regular thing, and 
it can be done beautifully at a 
mahogany desk where, to use the 
term of a man in Washington, 
most of the crashes begin. But it 
can’t be done with safety in prac- 
tice, as I hinted in a previous 
news letter. Nature just forgot to 
read the. operations orders, an ex- 
treme change in wind occurred, 
the pilot drifted across a leg of 
the beam and thought that he had 
crossed the beam ahead that lay 
at right angles to his course, the 
beam signal changes being the 
same in either case. As a result 
he thought he was in one sector 
when he was actually in the oppo- 
site sector of the same signal. 
Then the turning began. The pilot 
turned to get back into his beam, 
he turned into a mountain, the 
ship turned turtle, the passengers 
turned in their chips. As Voltaire 
once said in reply to a speech, 
“Your logic, my dear sir, is unas- 
sailable, but it is based on what 
ain’t so.” You can’t fly the right 
side of a beam and not get in 
trouble eventually. And so it is 
with so many of our orders, even 
some of our customs. 


Easy to Say—Hard to Do 

For one, the custom of using 
volume. Enter the sky wave, a 
subject in which Prof. Carpenter 
just got his doctor’s degree. The 
plain truth is that the radio beam, 
conceived in inspiration and con- 
structed in confidence, is not reli- 
able all the time. It usually works 
as it was designed to do, but it 
cannot be depended upon always. 
The public, “educated” by pub- 
licity campaigns, wonders with 
some justice why it is that any 
pilot can get off his course and 
crack up when all he has to do is 
hook on to a radio beam and trol- 
ley into the airport. The fact is, 
that depending upon a radio beam 
is like depending upon a life boat 
that frequently floats. 


U. S. A., and J. W. Heim, Ph.D., 
Physiological Research Labora- 
tory, Wright Field, Ohio. The 
paper was presented by Dr. Heim. 


Limits of Human Endurance 


Excessive acceleration on the 
living organism results in what the 
pilots term “blacking out,’ stated 
Dr. Heim. “Blacking out” is due 
to the terrific stresses on the hu- 
man body caused by gravity and 
centrifugal force much the same 
as if the human body were sus- 
pended by a cord and swung 
around a central point. When a 
certain degree has been reached, 
the blood flows from the head to 
the larger blood vessels in the re- 
gion of the stomach. The brain, 
having no blood supply, partially 
ceases to function, and the person 
becomes momentarily unconscious, 
or as it is commonly referred to 
by pilots, he “blacks out.” 

The main purpose of this study 
is to determine the danger line of 
this force, or, practically stated, 
how fast a pilot can turn or pull 
out of a power dive without result- 
ing in instant death or permanent 
injury to the pilot. It is more or 
less commonly recognized at the 
present time that in the near fu- 
ture, certain types of aircraft will 
travel at speeds which will make 
this a grave problem, especially 
in test work. 

3. “Air Transport Flying from 
the Medical Standpoint,” by Ralph 
N. Greene, M. D., Coral Gables, 
Florida, Medical Director, Eastern 
Airlines. 


Dr. Greene Takes the 
Practical Side 


Dr. Greene’s paper dealt with 
the practical aspects of air medi- 
cine. It was well prepared and 
based chiefly on his experience as 
medical director for Eastern Air 
Lines. Dr. Greene’s paper, whieh 
was generally recognized as the 
best presented at the convention, 
strongly advocated the necessity 
for early recognition and cure of 
health defects among pilots, and 
a more liberal evaluation of health 


defects as weighed against veter- , 


an pilots’ experience. He cited a 
number of instances in which he 
had discovered serious physical 
impairments, which, had they not 
been eliminated, would have ter- 
minated the useful earning life of 
such pilots long before what nor- 
mally would have been the end of 
their earning life. Dr. Greene ex- 
pressed himself as being in accord 
with the changes made by the 
medical section of the new Au- 
thority, which changes permitted 
the older air line pilots to continue 
to meet the Federal eyesight re- 
quirements by the use of glasses. 
He said this was a move that sal- 
vaged the experience of the older 
man, who, according to the old 
Bureau of Air Commerce eyesight 
regulations, would have been 
forced into retirement. 


Impractical Regulations 

Dr. Greene also pleaded for a 
change in the present ear regula- 
tions on the grounds that they are 
not practical. He contends that 
pilots are not required to direc- 
tionalize sound, and thus perfect 
hearing in both ears is not neces- 
sary. He went on to illustrate 
that, in the case of an occupation 
such as that of the railroad brake- 
man, who must be able to detect 
trains and out-of-control cars ap- 
proaching from opposite direc- 
tions, it is very necessary to have 
good hearing in both ears. Dr. 
Greene contends that pilots, who 
wear earphones, and are thus not 
required to directionalize sound, 
need not have normal hearing in 
both ears. 

4. “Bureau of Air Commerce 
Problems.” By Eldridge Adams, 
M. D., Chief, Medical Section, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Dr. Adams gave a very interest- 
ing outline of changes that had 
been made in the regulations dur- 
ing the past year. The trend 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





NOW IT CAN 
BE TOLD 


By CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council No. 32—PCA 
Detroit, Mich. 

With becoming modesty, heroes 
will invariably shrink from dis- 
cussing the details of the incidents 
for which they have been deco- 
rated. This applies to no less a 
hero than our own Chief Pilot 
Carmichael. But when the naked 
truth is emblazoned on the pages 
of many metropolitan newspapers, 
telling the whys and wherefores 
of his dauntless courage and steel- 
like nerves, we throw reticence to 
the winds and‘beard the wolf in 
his den. In this case the wolf is 
known as the Old Gray Wolf of 
the Alleghenies, and is the same 
fellow who gave a radio interview 
from the lower levels of station 
KDKA several moons ago. 


But we digress: We do feel 
that the great fraternity of pilots 
banded together as they are, 
should know the secret of success 
and the source of courage leading 
to undying honors, medals, and 
stuff. 


Tossing discretion to the winds, 
Slim Carmichael comes out in pub- 
lic print and says: (To quote from 
the ad) “Gentlemen, my iron 
nerve, my courage, my judgment, 
all come from drinking milk.” 


Our Pilots Are “Milk Fed” 


This is a sensational statement. 
We imagine that under the new 
C.A.R., there will be required, in- 
stead of a Pyrene extinguisher, a 
quart of certified milk which 
liquid is to be injected into the 
pilot by the copilot. Perhaps this 
“Carmichael special” will inspire 
the pilot with that dauntless cour- 
age and cool, keen judgment, so 
necessary if one craves to live 
very long in this thrilling occupa- 
tion. 

The big happy family no doubt 
hopes to be on a par with Slim 
when faced with any emergencies 
such as Slim enjoyed the time a 
motor inconsiderately dropped 
from his ship, and also, the time 
all three motors failed to function. 
Slim, with courage, coolness, and 
fine judgment, brought both ships 
to safe landings. We cannot with- 
hold the secret of his success from 
the public. 





“Back to the Farm’? Movement 


Realizing the gravity of our re- 
sponsibility, and trusting not to 
our henchmen who pry into the 
private lives of gentlemen (and 
several TWA pilots) we took upon 
ourselves to visit our hero, Slim 
Carmichael, in his native haunts. 
We hied ourselves out to his su- 
per-super gorgeous farm. (Farms 
seem to be the Mecca of all suc- 
cessful pilots.) The attainment of 
a farm, where aristocratic pigs, 
horses, and lady-like bovines grace 
the landscape, seems to be the 
final mark of success for those 
pilots, who, reaching the age of 
45, enjoy laying and lying (to the 
grandchildren) and reminiscing of 
the days when airlines made men, 
and men made women. 

However, again we digress: We 
are now on the farm. By electri- 
cally operated eyes, we are wel- 
comed. The gates open. They 
shut (behind us). Bells ring. We 
are announced by the loud speak- 
er, which reaches every cranny of 
this palatial estate. We are in- 
formed, also by the public speak- 
er, that Mr. Carmichael is imbib- 
ing of his favorite beverage, and 
that we but need to proceed ac- 
cording to the chart, and Mr. Car- 
michael would interview. 


From Annabelle Direct to Slim 


In view of the importance that 
it held to the flying fraternity, we 
treaded our way with caution as 
we entered the super-super air 
conditioned barn, almost feeling 
that we were entering one of the 
super liners of American or TWA 
(or any of the short shuttle runs 
that connect PCA); we then pro- 
ceeded to a couch-like apparatus 
which contained the recumbent 


Air Surgeons’ 


Convention 


(Continued from Page 6.) 
seems to be definitely toward uni- 
fication and simplification of aero 
medical regulations. One of the 
major changes recently made in 
the air line pilots physical require- 
ments has to do with eyesight re- 
quirements. The general practice 
in the past has been to limit vis- 
ual acuity to 20-20, and then ex- 
tend waivers for definite periods, 
subject to renewals, depending on 
the severity of the defect. There 
was, in the past, no set standard 
as to the maximum eye defect al- 
lowable by waiver, this being left 
to the discretion of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 
Common Sense Takes a Hand 
Recently it was recognized that 
the waiver system was faulty, 
and involved legal difficulties. On 
May 31, 1938, the regulations 
were changed, eliminating waiv- 
ers, making it possible for an ex- 
perienced pilot to qualify with a 
visual acuity of 20-50, providing 
the defect could be remedied with 
glasses to a visual acuity of 20-20. 
Dr. Adams emphasized the fact 
that the Federal regulatory agency 
would be very strict in insisting 
that, if glasses were permitted to 
correct eyesight defects, they 
would be worn at all times while 
flying. This change affects not 
only the experienced pilot but also 
the beginner, in which case it is a 
wrong approach to the problem, 
because a man who has eyesight 
defects when young usually devel- 
ops a progressively worse condi- 
tion with advancing years. 
The Lovelace Oxygen Mask 
Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace II, of 
the Mayo Clinic, and the inventor 
of the new oxygen mask, gave a 
very interesting talk concerning 
the problem of supplying oxygen 
in high altitude flying. This mask 
is made of soft rubber and rests 
lightly around the nose, being held 
in place by a strap around the back 
of the head. It has many good 
features, the principal one being 
that it mixes normal air and oxy- 
gen in such a way as to conserve 
the oxygen supply so that one 
tank will last longer than when 
former methods of supplying oxy- 
gen to pilots were used. This is 
obviously superior to the old meth- 
ods, such as having the oxygen 
wastefully escape from a perfor- 
ated tube, projected into, or held 
directly under the nostrils. The 
Lovelace mask has an adjustment 
which permits the pilot to regu- 
late the proportion between oxy- 
gen and air, depending on the al- 
titude at which the pilot is flying. 
The practical value of this mask 
is shown by the fact that many 
hospitals use it in lieu of the old 
oxygen tent used so.often in cases 
where patients are suffering from 
heart trouble, blood infections, 
pneumonia, and so forth. 
Oxygen Starvation Due to 
Diminishing Pressures 

A very interesting, but rarely 
known, sidelight concerning the 
use of oxygen in flying, is that the 
air, up to altitudes as high as 33 
miles, which is the highest point 
that a balloon with a recording 
instrument has ever been carried 
and successfully retrieved, con- 
tains the same percentage of oxy- 
gen as the air at sea level. (Air 
is approximately 20 per cent oxy- 
gen, 80 per cent. nitrogen.) 
Therefore, the question is not one 
of lack of oxygen at high alti- 
tudes, but rather of the lack of 
barometric pressure sufficient to 
force the necessary amount of 
oxygen into human tissues. At sea 
level, the air pressure is 760 mil- 
limeters, and the human body is 
able to absorb only 15 of the 
available 20 per cent oxygen. At 
25,000 feet, the air pressure is but 
281 millimeters, and the human 
organism is able to absorb but 9 
per cent’ oxygen from the free 
supply at his altitude. Summarily, 
it is not the lack of oxygen in the 
upper strata that affects the avia- 
tor, but the lack of barometric 
pressure that makes it impossible 
for him to take in enough oxygen 
to sustain the normal functioning 
of his body . . . and if he goes 
high enough, he will die. 








Arthur— 


(Continued from Page 6.) 





the present equipment belongs to 
him and was made by him, but 
now as the club has been started, 
each member is making his own 
engine and cars and when all this 
is finished, all these individual 











trains will be run over the com- 
mon rail system. By that time 
enough work will have been done 
by each member, and enough dues 
paid, so that the layout will be 


considered the property of the 
club. 


Tunnels, Hills and Gorges 


Roofing paper is used for bal- 
last, mounted on a half inch bev- 
eled board, to give the appearance 
of a graded roadbed. A three- 
track main line system is the re- 
sult. All ties are home made, and 
each little rail is fastened to the 
ties with real looking spikes. This 
main line system runs around the 
outside of the tables, with neces- 
sary switches connecting each line. 
Around the inside of these three 
tracks is the mountain division 
with 3 per cent grades and tun- 
nels and high hills with treacher- 
ous gorges. All engines and 
equipment and safety devices are 
there in exact detail to the special- 
ized type of trains needed on such 
a division. Included also is a min- 
ing section with little dump cars 
and mine shafts and real coal 
scattered all over the area. 


All the detailed landscaping and 
mountain building is in charge of 
a crack young architect. He has 
built to scale the stations, homes 
for country scenery, telephone 
poles, round-houses, signboards, 
in fact every possible thing you 
would see from the window of a 
train—even the hedges around the 
homes are there—made of sponge 
rubber! 


The little rails are made of 
brass, exact in every detail and 
set % of an inch apart to make 
the track. All engines and cars 
are 4 inch scale replicas of their 
big brothers. An engine, for in- 
stance, is about ten inches long 
complete with coal car. To make 
one takes about three weeks, of 
exacting work. A jewelers eye 
glass is needed to see the tiny op- 
tical screws, and jewelers tools are 
needed to put the little parts in 
their places. Each kit of parts 
for an engine costs around $35.00, 
so one can see that this hobby 
isn’t just made of toys. 


Dining Cars Complete 


Box cars have the regular com- 
mercial names on the sides, the 
coal cars are filled with real fuel, 
flat cars have lumber on them, 
stock cars have miniature cattle 
looking out at you. Everything is 
thought of so that by photograph- 
ing the train in action not a de- 
tail will be lacking. Even the 
diners have four places set at each 
table with complete silverware, 
plates and glasses, so that all that 
is lacking is real little people to 
get in there and enjoy a meal. 


Electrically Operated 


For the operation of the system, 
electricity is used, controlled by a 
person sitting at an imposing ar- 
ray of buttons, switches and 
lights. Any engine, complete 
train, switch, drawbridge, signal, 
or warning barrier, is operated by 
the touch of the correct button. 
The motto of the club is that all 
operations of the system will be 
accomplished without touching the 
hands to the actual equipment. 
The little cars can be uncoupled 
automatically and switched about 
at will. It is a treat to watch a 
little engine start out of the 
round-house, back over to the wa- 
ter spout and take on water, then 
go through an array of switches 
to the waiting passenger coaches 
and hook on to them. At the 
scheduled departure time out 
comes the train from under the 
station canopy, and after going 
slow through the restricted resi- 
dential district, finally picks-up to 
its 80 miles an hour cruising 
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at filling stations to shake hands and sound out local sentiment. 





Airline Pilots 


YES, IT IS JUST A LITTLE UNUSUAL 


During a discussion of old electioneering experiences with a 
friend, Senator Morris Sheppard, who has been in Congress longer 
than any other member, told this story on himself. 





Stumping Texas in his last campaign, he made it a practice to stop 
Driv- 
ing up to one little roadside station, he said to the attendant, “How 
do you do, my friend? I’m Senator Sheppard.” 

“Howdy,” was the reply, “what’d you say your name was?” 
“Senator Sheppard.” 
“Senator Sheppard, eh? 


Well, sir, you certainly have a funny 
first name.” 


*** * 


MY. 








Can this be charged to experience or was there a page missing 


from the instruction book? Among the duties of inspectors for the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Authority is to investigate the causes 
of airplane mishaps. Two members of the Authority’s staff had some 
first-hand experience when their Stinson monoplane overturned while 
landing at Roosevelt Field, L. I. They were not seriously hurt. 


** * 


THE GRASS ALWAYS LOOKS GREENER ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 


A pilot and an air line official were having a friendly argument 
about each other’s duties. Said the pilot: 

“Air line officials ought to wear spurs to keep their feet from 
slipping off the desk.” 

Answered the air line official: 


“The reason they put safety belts in pilots’ cockpits is to keep 
them from falling out when they go to sleep.” 

Now—now is that nice? Sounds like two tomcats on the back 
fence at midnight. 

*_ * * 


SOME PEOPLE ARE HARD TO CONVINCE 


We are continuously receiving reports of a letter that was sent 
out by the Air Transport Association to its members, the air line oper- 
ators, stating that the 85-hour monthly time limitation in the new 
Civil Aeronautics Act applies to first pilots but not to copilots. 


Will somebody, who has a spare copy of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act be kind enough to send it to Mr. Gorrell, outlining in blue pencil, 
the first paragraph of the “Compliance With Labor Legislation” sec- 
tion on pages 19 and 20, and the last five lines of the “Exemptions” 
section on page 36? 

* * * 


WAYNE ALLISON WRITES AN EPITAPH 


On July 15th, Secretary Roper, of the Department of Commerce, 
issued an Air Commerce Bulletin carrying a story entitled: “An out- 
line of the record and accomplishments of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce.” It was quite an article. One pilot read three paragraphs and 
exclaimed: “‘My ! I can’t go on! I am too deeply affected.” 

In my opinion, after reading one sentence, which the above pilot 
did not reach, his expression was extremely appropriate. Quoting the 
sentence from the bulletin, it read: “The entire twelve year history 
of supervision by the Bureau of Air Commerce has been marked by 
the almost miraculous unfolding of developments in safety and effi- 
ciency.”’ Now, that’s a corker! It reminds me of an epitaph I once 
saw over the grave of a notorious and incurable sinner, reading: 
“Sleep peacefully, little lamb.” Or, maybe a more fitting epitaph for 
the Bureau would be: “Gone, but not forgotten!” 

But in deference to the departed, it has become an accepted pol- 
icy to cover the dead, not with a fitting cloak or an undeserving 
priestly robe, but with a clean white sheet. So, to the departed Bu- 
reau let us cover her over gently with the simple epitaph: 





“She led a blameless life below, 
Death held for her no terrors, 
And now she’s gone where lilies blow, 
No hits, no runs, no errors.”’ 


* * * 


WOULD THE CAA BE FLYING THE WRONG WAY? 


Broadway’s newsboy, Walter Winchell, while rumoring about in 
his daily column, recently said that it appears likely that the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority will appoint Douglas Corrigan to an important 
post. 


* * * 


AW—WHAT’S THE USE? 


A prominent air line official stated at a recent conference that 
until 1938 his company had always been in the red. Not long ago, he 
added, they finally went into the black, but, not ever having any ink 
of that color, it was impossible to record the historical transition. 

Feeling that it was quite an occasion, the official personally in- 
structed the purchasing department to buy a bottle of black ink. 

But, lo! One of the accountants discovered that the black ink pur- 
chase had returned the company to the red ink status—oh, well, any- 
way, it dissolved that unnatural feeling. 
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Air Surgeons’ 


Convention— 


(Continued from Page 7.) 
Research Laboratory High 
In Alps 

Dr. Ross McFarland, Ph.D., con- 
nected with the Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory, where he is extensive- 
ly conducting research concerning 
fatigue and high altitude effects, 
spoke concerning a trip he made 
to survey aero medicine in Europe. 
He stated that they have con- 
ducted some very extensive studies 
in air medicine, especially in Ger- 
many. In answer to a question as 
to the severity of medical require- 
ments and frequency of examina- 
tion in those countries, Dr. Mc- 
Farland opined that the require- 
ments in Europe were about the 
same as in the United States, the 
only difference being in the meth- 
od of examining. He added that 
in England, instead of being ex- 
amined by one doctor, a pilot 
was required to go to six or eight, 
each one a specialist. This is ob- 
viously more thorough and pos- 
sibly a little more severe than 
when one doctor performs the en- 
tire examination. 

Relative to the effects of alti- 
tudes, Dr. McFarland spoke of an 
altitude research laboratory lo- 
cated high in the Alps. This proj- 
ect is supported by the League of 
Nations, and air surgeons of the 
various European nations are col- 
laborating at this mountain-top 
laboratory in this very important 
work. 

Color Blindness Mysteries 
Probed 

Dr. Percy Wiltberger gave some 
very interesting demonstrations on 
the subject of color blindness. He 
recently discovered that a color 
blind person not able to distin- 
guish the figures on an I § - 
HIHA RI chart, could, with the 
aid of a small piece of cherry red 
cellophane, read such a chart with- 
out any trouble whatsoever. Dr. 
Wiltberger pointed out that a col- 
or blind person, by placing a nar- 
row strip of cherry red cellophane 
across the windshield of his auto- 
mobile, could readily distinguish 
traffic signals the same as a per- 
son with normal vision. Color 
blindness has long been a medi- 
cal bug-a-boo, and Dr. Wiltberger 
is to be congratulated for his dis- 
covery and great interest in this 
subject which has disqualified so 
many people in industrial occupa- 
tions where color blindness is a 
definite disqualifying factor. 
ALPA Attendance Beneficial 

All of the conventions of the 
Aero Medical Association that 
have been attended by a represen- 
tative of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation have yearly become more 
interesting, educational, and of 
greater value in the work of solv- 
ing and préperly coordinating the 
problems of the two organizations. 


Rehabilitation vs. Elimination 

Originally, flight surgeons, ex- 
amined pilots for the purpose of 
determining whether they came up 
to established standards, and, if 
they did not, they were eliminated. 
This still holds true for anyone 
who is seeking to enter the air line 
piloting profession. However, as 
far as the older, experienced pilot 
is concerned, it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that the main 
purpose of the aero medical pro- 
fession is not to eliminate the ex- 
perienced man, but to medically 
rehabilitate him if possible. Every 
move in this direction is a mile- 
stone in aero medical achieve- 
ment, because to destroy by elim- 
inating is easy and requires no 
skill whatever except an under- 
standing of the routine medical ex- 
amination, but to find out what is 
wrong with a pilot sufficiently 
ahead of time to save him from 
the physical rock pile, that is real 
accomplishment. In other words, 
the trend of air medicine seems to 
be to rehabilitate rather than 
eliminate, in the case of the ex- 
perienced pilot, 

All of which spells — PROG- 
RESS. 





“Here comes a CIO girl.” 
“CIO girl? What kind is that?” 
“Striking, striking, yuh dope.” 





| GROVER—GOES—FISHING | 








BIG 








BIGGER 


Pilot Grover Tyler, proud owner of a vast amount of fish-ensnar- 
ing paraphernalia, recently became tired of being kidded about never 
being nearer to a fish than when passing a fish market—about all the 


big ones got away—and, so, he set out to prove his prowess as a fish- 


erman. 


If we are to believe what we see, the above is the proof. 


Nice going, Grover, wish we had been with you. 








Northrop— 


(Continued from Page 7.) 
frame of our hero, Slim Carmi- 
chael. We found Slim entrenched 
comfortably under the lunch 
counter of Annabelle, the cow, and 
as he leaned with his head rest- 
fully reposing on the air cushion, 
with his arms behind his head, 
Slim said: “I am a direct man. I 
believe in direct methods. The 
shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line. I believe 
in doing away with the middle 
man. I also believe in Annabelle. 
I attribute all my success, my 
courage, and my fine judgment, 
to my belief in “the factory to 
you” principle. 


Ferdie’s Part in the Picture 


At this moment, like the thun- 
der of vomiting Vesuvius, the 
earth shook with a bellow so tre- 
mendous that it seemed the build- 
ing would be crushed by some 
mighty, irresistible force. Having 
become an ardent believer in the 
theory of “I’m all right, to Hell 
with you Jack” your reporter 
leaped into a neutral corner with 
alacrity and dispatch. When the 
vibrations ceased, we returned to 
continue the interview. We found 
Slim, with his usual nonchalance, 
still enjoying the nourishment so 
considerately offered by Anna- 
belle. ““What,” we whispered, ‘was 
that?” “That,” answered Slim, 
“was merely Ferdinand, the bull, 
the cow’s husband. You know, 
courage comes only from the milk 
of contented cows.” 


At this time we glanced up and 
saw Mr. Ferdinand in _ person, 
gleaming through an irate eye, 
which, if we remember our ani- 
mal study, indicated that he was 
upset by the goings on around An- 
nabelle. After this, with a cut- 
ting glance at ourselves, he backed 
off. 

Judgment Wins From Courage 

Slim, still in a reclining posi- 
tion, remarked that he felt suf- 
ficiently rejuvenated to tackle an- 
other day’s work on the airline. 
His statement was accompanied by 
a bellow from Ferdinand, showing 
his unmistakable belligerent atti- 
tude. “Pay no attention,” said 
Slim. “It’s just a question of mind 
over matter. I will admit that 
Ferdinand is slightly jealous, but 
Annabelle and I understand each 
other. Let us go now.” 


Proceeding with rapid strides 
toward the door, I was stopped 
by Slim, who suggested that we 
make a quiet exodus via the win- 
dow, because of the fact that to 
confront Ferdinand at this time 





would be highly dangerous. Your 
reporter had the temerity, how- 





ever, to ask, “I thought, Slim, 
that milk had a tendency to make 
you courageous?” 

“Ah, yes,” says Slim, “but you 
failed to read all of the ad. It also 
said it gives you keen judgment.” 
Through the Peek Hole 

Eddie Gerber and Harter don’t 
live in Sherwood Forest any more. 

For the time being, we are ig- 
noring our common friends on 
TWA and their reference to our 
“Association with God,” but since 
Hitler attributes all of his success 
to the direct inspiration of the | 
Deity, we cannot help but feel 
that, (although we have never 
hung wall paper) we should at 
least be entitled to cast a few 
tomatoes at those, who, leafing 
through the dictionary, cast words 
at us which they cannot pro- 
nounce, although they are spelled 


| correctly. 


The only thing we have to ask 
is that you boys be a little more 
careful in landing your ships, 
since, after all, your equipment to- 
day is ours tomorrow. 

Jimmie Rinker is now to be 
called Captain Rinker. Miss Mof- 
fat missed this item, and perhaps 
this is the reason why her alleged 
editor suggested that she _ get 
something someone wants to read. 


Clyde Paddack (we beg your 
pardon—Captain Paddack) is now 
buying an igloo. Our reporter also 
saw Mrs. Paddack buying a Per- 
sian lamb coat in Pittsburgh. 


Captain McDonough is now 
sleeping between Detroit and 
Cleveland instead of Detroit and 
Washington. 

Tilton Takes Port Post 

Johnny Tilton, long deserving 
for his courage and bravery in 
Baker’s miraculous landing three 
years ago at Orange, Virginia, in 
good old 1313, has finally been 
shifted to the left side. (For de- 
tails, see Mr. Baker). 


Duke Slimon probably thinks 
there is nothing to being a Cap- 
tain any more than there was to 
jumping out in a parachute. He 
is a good pilot but a bad jumper. 
Ask Duke himself. 


Sleepy Al, with his g-r-e-a-t big 
blue eyes, (according to our 
wives) is quite a navigator. Asa 
motor boat engineer and a jump- 
er-outer, Al hits the high spots. 
The unique feature of Al is that 
he carries a compass in one pocket 
and a volume of poetry in the 
other. Al always has been poeti- 
cal, except in his actions, say re- 
ports. 

McLaughlin is again pushing 
our super liners across Lake Mich- 
igan. Eddie O’Donnell, the “Mud 
Hen,” has now been sent out to 
scourge Michigan womanhood .. . 
and may God have mercy on their 
souls. 


Maybe This Is 
The “Why” of 
The Red Ink 


The CAA’s order, eliminating 
free rides, or passes, will add 
thousands of dollars to the treas- 
uries of the airlines. Effective 
since August 23rd, the order pro- 
vides for fines of $100 to $5,000 
for violations. 

Last year, the 17 airlines hand- 
ed out 135,000 passes. One esti- 
mate made was that the 135,000 
passes represented $4,000,000 of 
transportation service. However, 
many of the passes were used by 
employees and their families, part 
of them went to postal and gov- 
ernment officials having business 
with the airlines, and 28,000 went 
to other travelers. 

The passes were even handled 
in a competitive manner. For ex- 
ample, one airline might hear that 
another was to carry a party. An 
agent of this line could then offer 
passes to a few members of the 
party provided the others would 
pay full fares. This would reduce 
the cost for carrying the party, 
with the saving divided among its 
members. ae 


Ketchikan Port 
Vital To Commerce’ “ 
And Nat. Defénse 


a HONS 

The Ketchikan (Alaska)-€ham- 

ber of Commerce has sent an ap- 

peal to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 

thority, asking that an airport en- 

gineer be sent north to study pos- 
sible sites for an airport. 


~ 





The ANAS 


At present, Ketchikan has no 
airfield, planes operating there all 
being equipped to alight on water. 

A landing field near this city 
would have great strategic military 
importance. It is almost certain 
that a huge air base will be estab- 
lished by the army near Fair- 
banks, and if so it is assumed that 
emergency fields at Ketchikan and 
elsewhere will be strategically nec- 
essary. 


Arthur— 








(Continued from Page 7.) 
speed. Then around it goes obey- 
ing each signal, and finally ends 
up at its destination, turns the 
passenger cars over to the .yard 
switch engine, and goes over on 
a siding. The switch engine sep- 
arates all the cars and makes up 
a new train and prepares it for 
its scheduled departure. 

The speed of the trains looks 
very slow, but should you time 
each one on the measured track! 
it will be found, through the con- 
trol rheostats, that the available 
speed varies at will between ten 
miles an hour and six hundred 
miles an hour. This is all scale 
speed, and I dare say that those 
engines will not stay on the curves 
at anything over their big broth- 
er’s top rate of movement. 

The Payne and Memphis R. R. Co. 

The members of this Model 
Railroaders Club of Memphis are 
from every line of business. Two 
are pilots on the airlines, one is 
a young boy about to enter MIT 
for an electrical degree, another 
an architect, this one a salesman, 
that one from high school. Oc- 
cupations are varied but the inter- 
est in their hobbies is the same 
and they are all working toward 
one goal—that of getting as com- 
plete a, setup here in their home 
town as is to be found anywhere 
in the country. They are well 
along the road to their goal and 
should anyone wish a surprising 
and entertaining evening, the 
home office of ““Payne & Memphis 
R. R.” will see to it that you are 
satisfied. If they like you, they 
may give you a pass back home, 
‘f the board approves it. Their 
theory is, if the cars are running 


Sheridan— 


(Continued from Page 6.) 

When You Need It Bad— 
It’s Bad 

A few days ago, as this is writ- 
ten, one of our most finished (al- 
most) pilots had a little catch-as- 
catch-can with the diffident beam 
at Newark. He passed the inner 
marker or fix forty miles from 
Newark and a cup of hot coffee. 
It was blind approach weather, 
but this old timer was not wor- 
ried—then. There were, however, 
some other plane or planes using 
the beam for the dive to the air- 
port (you go over an obstruction 
and you dive or you overshoot, 
whereupon you have to go out 
again and run your gas out wait- 
ing for the other’ planes once 
more, under the stack-up proce- 
dure); so the Airways Terrific 
Control ordered this knight of the 
clouds to mill around until his 
turn came. Radio reception was 
poor as it always is under such 
circumstances—when you need it 
bad, it’s bad. ATC eventually 
said, “Now, you’re it.” Our hero 
started going toward the station 
so that he could turn after getting 
a fix over the cone of silence, let 
down and approach. But his ra- 
dio signal volume _ decreased. 


‘| “Haw,” he says to himself, “Guess 


I must have picked up a drift 
when I was milling around.” (You 
tAan’t stay on a beam when you 
are circling, although our radio 
manual procedure orders to go no 
further from the beam station 
than two minutes under such con- 
ditions, in spite of the fact that 
it takes two minutes to turn a 
three sixty with a Dizzy Three un- 
less you want the gyro instru- 
ments to go out and the bank to 
be steeper than is safe under blind 
conditions, not to mention scaring 
the pants off the passengers— 
thus, requiring us to give up, for 
the time being, all chance of using 
the beam to give us our position.) 
“T’ll just turn around, pass the 
cone of silence, and get that cof- 
fee.” 
My Coyness Never Interferes 

As he headed back toward the 
station (so he thought,) the vol- 
ume increased properly, but some- 
how the cone didn’t come along. 
Well, lots of times there is no 
cone with that beam, as we all 


started to dim out. That was 
wrong. I won’t take you through 
any more of the details because if 
I keep this up I can use my nerves 
as a harp. After seventeen weeks 
(the pilot’s estimate) he landed 
all right. The trouble was the re- 
flected wave, the sky wave again. 

My famous modesty makes it 
distasteful for me to instruct the 
radio engineers when it ought to 
be the other way about, but I was 
never one to let coyness interfere 
with extension of the neck, so let 
me point out one fact. It is a 
characteristic of the sky wave 
that, as the sending station is ap- 
proached and the angle to the 
heaviside layer, the _ reflective 
angle, changes, the sky wave vol- 
ume decreases. The ground wave, 
under like conditions, increases. 
As you go toward the station, and 
of course, being an optimist, I 
assume that you do, volume may 
increase, may decrease, or may 
stay the same if the two effects 
balance. Such volume antics, of 
course, make a pure case of pilot 
error, and, besides, are strictly 
against the rules. 

P. S. I forgot to say in the 
second paragraph above that the 
pilot drank two cups of coffee. 


Speaking of Versatility 

Now we have beams that wag, 
that have more bends than a frog 
hair, that fade, that wander, that 
have multiple courses, that have 
false positions through sky waves, 
and now at long last, as we edu- 
cated people say, we have beams 
that have false volume. If the 
beam fails, it is pilot error, but 
that doesn’t protect our passen- 
gers or the purses of the owners. 
Hence these labor pains of mine. 
We want more than a guess to 
protect our obligations. 





empty part of the time, a few free 
passengers wouldn’t do any harm. 





Don’t shoot—I’ll go, but I’ll be 
seeing you next month. 


have discovered. Then the signals * 
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